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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

Tc that end we avow our faith in 

God as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus, 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the Kingdom 0° 
God. 

Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the church 
shall be acceptance of the principles of the 
Universalist faith and acknowledgment of 
the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Univer- 
salist Church of America. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover showing the First Universalist Church of 
Canton, New York, is the editor’s very special prize picture. 
The editor of THE CHRISTIAN LEADER spent eight of the 
happiest years of his life as minister to the people of this 
church. Not the least special thing about this lovely winter 
scene, is the fact that it was taken by Paula Hunt, thirteen, a 
member of the Sunday School at Canton and a daughter of old 
friends and one-time parishioners, Professor and Mrs. Lee 
Hunt. 


Franz Schoenberner, one time editor of Simplicissimus, 
famous pre-Hitler magazine of wit and political satire, 
Munich, Germany, author of The Confessions of A European 
Intellectual, and now an American journalist, not only por- 
trays The Dilemma of Modern Liberalism in a clearcut man- 
ner. He also shows the pitfalls of thought and action which 
the liberal must avoid if he is “to translate the great idea of 
individual human freedom and dignity into economic and 
social reality.” 


David Lilienthal was tor some years the successful head 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority and as such, served the 
American people well. As Chairman designate of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, Mr. Lilienthal has been the subject of 
most unfair attacks from politicians who have old feuds to 
settle with him. The issue of the Lilienthal confirmation has 
raised the spectre of political patronage in a very ugly man- 
ner. By innuendo, by false accusations of communism, and by 
base personal attacks Lilienthal’s opponents have sought to 
discredit him. After two weeks of this persecution, Mr. 
Lilienthal made the statement which we print under the 
caption Democracy is Faith in the Integrity of the Individual. 
Mr. Lilienthal spoke quietly and there was a hush over the 
committee room when he finished. When we read the text of 
this remarkable statement, we immediately decided to print it 
in full as an important American document. Of this state- 
ment, the New York Times editorial writer said, ‘““‘We wish 
every school child in the country could be given a copy of the 
extemporaneous remarks with which Mr. Lilienthal so deeply 
impressed everyone in the committee room—with the excep- 
tion of Mr. McKellar.” ; 


Poppy Mullen, a young English woman visiting in Akron, 
Ohio spoke on Young People’s Sunday in our Akron church on 
World Citizenship, Answer to the World’s Need. Robert H. 
Diefendorf, former Master Sargeant in the United States 
Army and now a newspaper reporter spoke on the same day in 
the First Universalist Church of Fort Plain, New York, on 
The Veteran and The Church. Those of us who are older 
should read thoughtfully these addresses for this English Girl 
and American Veteran Speak for Youth in a world that has 
been unprecedently cruel to its- young. 


Llewellyn Jones who is for all practical purposes the un- 
paid but very efficient Scandinavian editor of this paper 
reads the Swedish liberal journal Religion och Kulture which 
we send along to him. From time to time he will comment on 
what our liberal Swedish friends are thinking and doing. 
American Religion Through Swedish Eyes is the first of these 
commentaries. 


Albert F, Ziegler writes about The Meeting of the Hu- 


miliati a group of younger Universalist ministers who seek 
together to enter more deeply into the life of the spirit. 
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A Blow To Education and Democracy 


UR hard won public school system has been seri- 

ously weakened by a decision of the Supreme 
Court. This five to four decision handed down Feb- 
ruary 10 permits the use of New Jersey funds raised 
by taxation for transportation of children to Catholic 
parochial schools. 


In expressing our firm opposition to this fateful 
opinion, we wish to make clear beyond any slightest 
doubt that we are not opposing Catholic parochial 
schools as such. Any group of our citizens has the 
right to educate children as the members of that group 
wish provided they do so within the framework of our 
historic separation of church and state. What we are 
opposed to, is aid from tax money for any parochial 
school, Catholic, Protestant, or Jewish. This opposi- 
tion does not arise from considerations of religious 
disagreement with other faiths than our own. It stems 
from our deep conviction that a free public school 
system and a continuously guarded separation of 
church and state are both necessary for the perpetua- 
tion and improvement of democracy. 


It is of course a hardship for citizens who are 
taxed to maintain a public school system to again tax 
themselves to maintain a parochial school. Since those 
who do this, however, feel that it is necessary so to 
do that their children may be properly educated in a 
religious sense, the self imposed hardship must be 
presumed to be worthwhile, and so should not be used 
as a plea for help from public funds. 

The dissenting opinion written by Justice Rutledge 
recognizes the hardship involved in maintaming pa- 
rochial schools and also the danger to the democratic 
doctrine of separation of church and state involved in 
the majority opinion. Justice Rutledge’s dissent con- 
curred in by Justices Frankfurter, Jackson, and Burton 
said in part: 

“No one conscious of religious values can be unsym- 
pathetic toward the burden which our constitutional system 
puts on parents who desire religious instruction mixed with 
secular for their children. But if those feelings should pre- 


yail, there would be an end to our historic constitutional 
policy and command. No more unjust or discriminatory 1s 
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it in fact to deny attendants at religious schools the cost of 
their transportation than it is to deny them tuitions, sus- 
tenance for their teachers, or any other educational expense 
which others receive at public cost. 

“Two great drives are constantly in motion to abridge, in 
the name of education, the complete division of religion and 
civil authority which our forefathers made. One is_ to 
introduce religious education and observances into the public 
schools, the other to obtain public funds for the aid and 
support of various private religious schools. In my opinion, 
both avenues were closed by the Constitution. Neither 
should be opened by this court.” 

This dissenting opinion shows clearly the very grave 
dangers to which the majority decision exposes our 
public school system. The danger is by no means due 
merely to the fact that we have a Roman Catholic 
parochial school system throughout the country. We 
have in addition *to Catholic parochial schools many 
Protestant and some Jewish parochial schools. There 
is an unhappy trend in the direction of more Protestant 
parochial schools growing in the land. 

If Catholic schools are today to be given public 
money for transportation of their students, Protestant 
schools will claim like treatment. Then, on some not 
too remote tomorrow, there will arise demands for 
more aid for parochial schools. The whole process will 
result in an increase of parochial schools of all denomi- 
nations, the certain weakening of the public school 
system, and the slow but sure breakdown of that most 
necessary bulwark of democracy the separation of 
church and state. 

The final end of this sorry process will be disastrous 
both to religion and democracy. The religious educa- 
tion of children, pushed out of the home and church 
where it belongs, and crowded into weekday schools 
already filled with subject matter, will become but a 
sectarian sham. This republic will lose the substance 
of democracy as civil government suffers the slow but 
surely fatal creeping paralysis of increasing ecclesiasti- 
cal dominance. 

We call upon Parent Teacher Associations and all 
other organizations interested in democracy and edu- 
cation to agitate for a reversal of this most dangerous 


decision. 
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A Boston paper headlining this Supreme Court 
decision said, “Church Wins.” Nobody, not even the 
Roman Catholic Church wins anything worthwhile by 
this astounding decision. 


MIDWEST INSTITUTE DESERVES A 
PERMANENT HOME 


~,UR Midwest Summer Institute, the annual session 
of which is announced in this number is one of our 
most important regional organizations. We have 
watched this Institute grow in numbers and in the 
quantity and the quality of its educational programs 
for ten years. Three times it has been our privilege to 
visit Midwest in session. During this period of unin- 
terrupted progress and growing usefulness to the cause 
of liberal religion, the Institute has been beset by the 
troublesome problem of a suitable location. Circum- 
stances beyond the control of the executive board have 
forced the Institute to migrate from Turkey Run, to 
Shakamak, and finally to Bridgman. In none of these 
locations, have our people found adequate facilities. 

It appears that there will be better class room 
facilities at Bridgman this year. The problem of a 
permanent home for this important Universalist Insti- 
tution however, remains unsolved. We suggest that the 
Five Year Program Committee of the Universalist 
Church of America consider a modest grant of a few 
hundred dollars to the Midwest Institute Corporation 
toward the purchase of a permanent site for the Insti- 
tute. This grant should be subject to one condition, 
that is, that the states served by the Institute like- 
wise make a grant in proportion to their resources. 

Midwest Universalist Institute needs and deserves 
a permanent home where facilities could be built up 
year by year. The initial cost and the maintenance are 
not beyond our ability to meet. 

We are convinced that Midwest Institute is im- 
portant enough to merit immediate and_ practical 
assistance by the Committee charged with promotion 
of our Five Year Program of Advance. 


WE MUST INCREASE SUPPORT FOR 
EUROPEAN RELIEF 
HE Universalist Service Committee needs every 

- dollar it can lay hands on to give Carleton Fisher 
proper support in his work in Hungary—and it needs 
it now! Fisher is giving precious days and months of 
his life to day and night seven day a week service to 
men and women and little children in dire need. To 
date, we have nowhere near enough money to enable 
him to do all the things he could do to help suffering 
Hungarians. 

Mr. Fisher is working with the Hungarian Uni- 
tarian Service Committee representative Ilona Kozsza. 
The Hungarian Unitarians are being supported by our 
American Unitarian friends. 
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The plain fact about this relief work is that the 
American Unitarian Service Committee is carrying a 
crushing load. It has commitments in many European 
countries. This splendid organization carries a neces- 
sarily heavy administrative expense load. The Euro- 
pean Unitarian staff work and the European expense 
budget made it possible for Fisher to go into Holland 
and into Hungary. Our committee bears the expense 
of Mr. Fisher’s salary and personal expenses and has 
provided limited funds for direct relief work. 

Why do we rehearse these facts now? Simply be- 
cause in our sober judgment, Universalists are not now 
carrying enough of the load. We therefore appeal to 
our people to increase substantially and immediately 
their financial support of European relief through con- 
tributions to the Universalist Service Committee. 
These gifts may be credited to your church Fair Share 
toward the Unified Appeal. 

In addition to these gifts, we urge our people to seek 
funds from non-Universalists for this most worthy non- 
sectarian cause. Especially do we believe that con- 
tributions can be secured from Americans of Hungarian 
origin. 

We sent Fisher to Hungary to fight starvation, 
disease, and death. We must support him without 
stint. 


ESSEX HAS THE SPIRIT THAT MOVES 
MOUNTAINS | 


N spite of a recent disastrous fire, the people of the! 
First Universalist Church of Essex, Massachusetts, | 
have just voted to pay one hundred twenty-five dollars: 
to the current Unified Appeal of the Universalist; 
Church of America. They have raised six hundred dol 
lars toward their rebuilding project, and they have in 
creased their minister’s salary! 

The parish is at present meeting in an old school 
house loaned by the town fathers. Mr. Niles, th 
minister, commenting on the temporary house of 
worship, expressed great admiration for this sturdy old 
structure supported by ancient unhewn beams joined 
by oaken pegs. We are moved to say that the building: 
of Essex reflect the rugged loyalty of the Essex people 

For this fine loyalty in supporting their nation 
church organization, raising their minister’s salary, an 
marching right along toward a new church, we salut 
the Universalists of Essex. 

Essex Universalists have absolutely the best site f 
a church to be found in all Essex county. For year 
we have been inspired by the sight of our meeting hou 
on the hill overlooking the shipyards and the tide 
meadows. Coming into the village from Gloucester 
from Beverly, one sees first the Universalist Churcl 
From what we know of the spirit of Essex folks, ther 
will one day again be a beautiful little New Englan 
meeting house on that same site where, for more tha 
a century, freedom loving liberals have worshiped Go: 
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HUMILITY IS GOOD FOR BOTH UNITARIANS 
AND UNIVERSALISTS 


E salute our Unitarian brethren for their splendid 

work in the relief of human suffering, and the ad- 
vancement of the cause of liberalism. They are awake, 
eager, aggressive, very determined. Moreover, they 
have been blessed by resources and able minds to help 
them find the way. 


Every now and then, however, we find strange 
statements in Unitarian literature which puzzle us. 
N6 doubt the pen has run away with an excited mind 
and heart, and that is understandable. But these 
statements seem to represent a growing tendency in the 
thought of many liberals, and we need to be cautioned. 
We do not want people to think we are better than we 
are, nor that we are a boastful and exclusive lot whose 
universals revolve around ourselves. 
Unitarian friends will agree. 


We feel sure our 


What for example, are we to make of this declara- 
tion which appears in the recent book, Together We 
Advance. “No religious group today except Unitarians 
has sought, on the basis of modern and liberal prin- 
ciples, unobstructed by dogmatic traditions, to bridge 
Less 
sheer nonsense, and the sooner it is spiked the better! 


the chasms between the great ethnic religions.” 


In an article entitled, “They Practice What Christi- 
anity Preaches” which appeared in Magazine Digest, 
November, 1946 (Quite an assertion!), we note “Dr. 
Albert Schweitzer operates the only hospital in a 


territory thousands of square miles in area with the 
help provided by Unitarians in America.” Yes, but! 
is Schweitzer supported entirely by Unitarians? It 
seems to us that such careless use of language invites 
suspicion. 


All of us are gravely concerned with the incredible 
suffering of people in Europe, as a recent letter from 
that stricken land puts it, “transforming young children 
into old men and women and adults into apathetic 
beings with eyes blank and beyond seeing.” We must, 
we should, and we will do everything that we can. But 
what a travesty it would be to turn such a mission into 
church extension! This would be to repeat the mistake 
of carly Judaism, charged with an imperative to be 
“a light to the nations” and sidetracked by the attrac- 
tion of prestige to be gained when “out of Zion shall go 
forth the law, and the word of the Lord from Jerusa- 


lem.” 


For Unitarians and Universalists alike the Word is: 
let us not think of ourselves more highly than we ought 
to think, and whatever we can do, Jet it be done in 
humility and gratitude, in the light of the profound 
ethical and spiritual principles we share. 


Kad B: 
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THE SHORE DIMLY SEEN * 


HIS is a book written by the brilliant, young 
It describes 
his interesting political experiences in both state and 


Governor of Georgia while in office, 


national politics and sketches with bold strokes what 
Governor Arnall believes to be the true goals of our 
nation. 


The choice of title for the book was a stroke of 
genius for it gives in a flash all that was suggested in 
the one really great verse of The Star Spangled Banner, 
“a shore dimly seen, a shore much beloved,” the mists 
that obscure any future, but the hope. half-concealed, 
half-disclosed, that les in the great symbol of the 
nation. 


On that shore, as Governor Arnall sees it, the nation 
will have achieved true democracy, the apostles of hate 
will be silenced, the forces of monopoly, crooked poli- 
tics, selfish inequality will be overcome and the peoples 
of the world will be moving on together in friendship 
and trust. His chapters outline the steps taken thus 
far and the paths to follow, and tell of the mighty 
hatreds in the wav. His chapter on race relations is a 
masterpiece. 

Those who heard Governor Arnall recently on, “In- 
formation Please,’ a radio program, must have been 
struck, as was this reviewer, with the lightening like 
flashing of his brain, the breadth of his information and 
his humor. He carried everything before him. The 
same qualities appear in The Shore Dimly Seen. The 
book has been written with speed and now and then, 
shows it. It is frankly partisan, but one can almost see 
the twinkle in his eye as he pokes fun at the Republi- 
eans. The book comes out of the South carrying all 
the intonations and accents of a southern gentleman, 
but it is, in spite of all excesses, such as the repeated 
reflections on Boston, a brilliant and noble contribution 
to human brotherhood: nothing more Universalist has 
appeared in the field of political writing and few things 
as interesting. 

The brave fight of this Governor to preserve the 
rights of his legitimate successor in the gubernatorial 
chair, against a horde of plunderers has focused the 
attention of the nation upon him and made clear to 
the country that it is the same battle that for four 
years, he has been waging in Georgia for civil and 
economic rights of all men regardless of sect or color. 
The Shore Dimly Seen tells the great story. 


ee \igahes 


* The Shore Dimly Seen by Ellis Gibbs Arnall, The 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia and New 
York. Price $3.00. 
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The Dilemma of Modern Liberalism 


Franz Schoenberner 


The liberal’s real dilemma is whether he will defeat himself by his own 
suicidal confusion or whether he will muster the will, the force, and the 
courage to translate the great idea of individual human freedom and 


dignity into economic and social reality. 


TJ) EING a “liberal” means today being faced with a 

strange dilemma. If in the name of human liberty, 
the liberal advocates certain social and economic re- 
forms, a best-selling economist will object that this is 
“the road to serfdom.” The National Association of 
Manufacturers will assure him in its propaganda bro- 
chures that “free enterprise paved the road to free- 
dom,” and disregarding these powerful warnings, he is 
likely to be called a “red” and a communist. 

If, on the other hand, in the name of human liberty, 
the liberal objects to the dictatorial methods of the 
Russian political and economic system, he is likely to 
be called (and not only in the Russian press) a bour- 
geois capitalist and a fascist at heart. He may even find 
himself unwillingly and unwittingly enrolled in the 
ranks of professional anti-communists and prophets of 
a revived “economic liberalism” which practically 
would mean a complete reversal and nullification of all 
truly liberal principles and achievements. 

It may be of some help in this confusion if we 
remember that the words “liberal” and “liberalism,” 
—dating from the last century are still relatively new, 
but that the basic idea expressed in these words, be- 
longs to the oldest spiritual tradition of western 
culture. It is the idea of the freedom and dignity of 
every single individual, an idea originating from our 
Judeo-Christian religion and our Greco-Roman heri- 
tage. 

Real liberalism does not mean exclusively a belief 
in a certain political or economic system, but a whole 
philosophy of life, a kind of religious faith, though not 
necessarily a faith in some special religious dogmas. 
Great philosophers of antiquity, the humanists of the 
Renaissance and the rationalists of the Enlightenment 
had this faith regardless of whether or not they 
accepted consciously the Christian or any other reli- 
gion. They believed, as in a self-evident truth, in the 
great ethical idea and ideal of human liberty which is 
still the only real criterion for the political, economic 
and social conceptions of modern liberalism. 

It is true, however, that the Christian religion, the 
teaching of Christ, im contradistinction to the Church 
as organized Christianity, has always proved to be a 
liberating and even revolutionary force. The first 
Christians were not the last Christians to suffer perse- 
cution, because the equality of all men before God 
implied liberty and equality of the individual even in 
the political and social sense. 

This “liberal” and liberating element of Christian 
thought activated revolts again and again, before and 
after the Reformation, religious and even social, when- 
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ever organized Christianity became authoritarian and ~ 


reactionary. When Luther tragically frustrated his own 
work of liberation by establishing the Protestant 
Church with the help of autocratic princes, the Protes- 
tant idea lived on. The Puritans revolted against the 
Church of England and the dissenting Pilgrim Fathers 
emigrated to the New World in order to found here 
their free churches. Even then, the recurrent cycle 
transforming religious revolutionists imto oppressors 
and the persecuted into persecutors was not yet ex- 
hausted. New dissensions and separations produced 
new religious groups which in their turn had to suffer 
from, and to fight against, religious intolerance. But 
finally, universal freedom of religion became a reality 
in the new world when the American Constitution 
translated the great idea of human liberty and basic 
human rights into a political charter of free and demo- 
cratic government. 

It would seem that, after this long and successful 
struggle for liberty of thought and conscience, the free 
American churches, independent of any political or 
religious authority, are especially called to find in the 
teaching of Christ an answer to the dilemma of modern 
liberalism. André Gide, that wise and great old man of 
French letters wrote only recently: “I soon came to 
understand that what I once was seeking in com- 
munism (in vain, because where I hoped to find love 
I found nothing but theory) was what Christ teaches 
us.” The advice of the Gospel, valid for the agnostic 
as well as for the religious mystic, can give to modern 
liberalism in this critical hour a new confirmation of its 
ideological foundations, never entirely abandoned and 
its practical implications never entirely realized. 

The liberal (and Christian) faith in the freedom and 
dignity of every single individual has been challenged 
in our times by two seemingly opposed sides, by fascism 
and communism or rather Bolshevism, both of them 
based upon the principle of totalitarian dictatorship. 
The military defeat of Nazi-fascism has not destroyed 
the ideological menace of its political and economic 
doctrines because they are the exact expression of a 
certain human or rather inhuman attitude, of a certain 
typical behavior pattern which under certain condi- 
tions may produce similar phenomena in any country. 
The atavistic, irrational instincts of the cavemen, the 


blind belief in force, the tendency to dominate, to) 
oppress, to persecute, to exploit, the savage delight in| 


torture and murder, the sadistic hysterical hate or the 
masochistic fanatical loyalty of the masses are easily 


-aroused by any sort of pathological charlatan and 


demagogue. This is especially true when, like all 
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fascist dictators, the demagogue is the chosen instru- 
ment of a small but powerful group of reactionary 
politicians or big businessmen. 


If fascist dictatorship is an organized nihilism, an 
end in itself, the Bolshevist dictatorship pretends to be 
only a means to a higher end, an inevitable transition 
stage’to the Marxian paradise of a classless and really 
communist society where, in the long run, the state 
itself withers away after having produced the ideal 
condition of general freedom, justice, and well-being 
for all. The fallacy of this line of thought is that the 
means of a dictatorship, not less ruthless in its methods 
than fascist dictatorship, must inevitably destroy and 
defeat the end it is supposed to serve. Even the 
Marxian theory of the dictatorship of the proletariat 
is transformed in Russia into the personal dictatorship 
of Stalin, or at least of some omnipotent men behind 
the scenes ruling the small minority of the communist 
party and the overwhelming majority of the Russian 
people with an absolute and uncontrolled power which 
allows not the slightest trace of individual freedom in 
the political, economic, or cultural sphere. 

Despite this fact, certain liberals, especially Ameri- 
can liberals, are desperately trying to believe (and to 
convince others) that Russia’s “new democracy” is still 
the last, best hope on earth, the only mighty bulwark 
against a new tide of fascist and reactionary forces. 
Therefore, they are willmg to make any concession 
even to Russia’s aggressive foreign policy. This atti- 
tude becomes understandable only as a defense against 
the vicious and irresponsible anti-Russian propaganda, 
against the hysterical outbursts of hate and fear in a 
certain part of the American press which never con- 
cealed its fascist sympathies and tendencies. Cer- 
tainly these symptoms are in themselves alarming for 
every liberal. But it seems highly improbable that 
even the most eloquent invitations to a holy war (with 
atom bombs) against Russia would be really followed 
by the great majority of the American people or by 
its responsible political and military leaders. Most 
people in command of their full senses understand that 
a new war would mean the end of the world, or at 
least of our civilization, and that, despite all difficulties, 
suspicions, tensions and serious antagonisms between 
Russia and the Western World, we must live together 
or die together. 

The real contest between Russia and the United 
States seems not to be the contest between two com- 
peting imperialisms, but between two competing eco- 
nomic systems, between a system of dictatorial state 
capitalism, (not at all really communist), and a form 
of private capitalism which claims to represent a sort 
of “economic liberalism” in the sense of Adam Smith. 


This misleading term of “economic liberalism,” 
which is often, especially in America, identified with 
liberalism as such, has greatly contributed to the con- 
fusion of modern liberals. Even the most reactionary 
representative of unrestricted monopoly-capitalism 
may claim that in defending “economic liberalism,” he 
is fighting not for his own interest but for the great 
liberal idea as such, for this sacred good of human 
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liberty and dignity which he denies his own employees. 
Such a misuse of the word “liberalism” is not less con- 
fusing and misleading than the use of the word “de- 
mocracy’ by representatives of the Bolshevist dictator- 
ship. 


The basic idea of this “economic liberalism,” of 
“free enterprise” and “individual initiative” was that 
the free play of competing economic forces would, all 
by itself, finally result in the harmonious balance of 
the greatest good for the greatest number, in a state 
of general economic security and social justice. This 
idea was probably influenced by the philosophical 
optimism of Leibniz’s “pre-stabilized harmony” and 
by Rousseau’s romantic belief in the innocence and 
goodness of the “natural man” and of nature itself. 


After the experience of two centuries, we can no 
longer believe in these naive illusions about the nature 
of man or of nature itself. We know that a complete 
“economic liberalism,” a free-for-all of acquisitive in- 
stincts, unrestricted by any moral or legal limitations, 
must in its logical consequence result in general 
anarchy where only the primitive law of the jungle is 
still in force. We know that the economic liberty of 
the individual, like any sort of liberty, can exist only 
insofar as it does not interfere with the economic 
liberty of other individuals. An “economic liberalism” 
allowing an unlimited concentration of economic power 
in the hands of a small minority is in the long run in- 
compatible with the institutions of political liberalism 
and becomes a form of dictatorship. The right to vote 
and all the other guarantees of political liberty become 
unessential if the most basic human right, the right 
to eat, the right to physical existence, is not secured 
but can be withheld from the great majority of man- 
kind by the dictatorial economic power of a small 
minority. 

The modern liberal defending the idea of human 
liberty against any sort of totalitarian dictatorship 
will have to adjust his economic and social conceptions 
to the basic tenets of his liberal faith. He will have 
to build a truly liberal economic system which is quite 
different from “economic liberalism.” 


In fact the theory and, to a great extent, the prac- 
tice of this “economic liberalism” already belongs to 
the past, but it still lives on as a sort of romantic myth. 
It was always particularly dear to America because it 
harmonized so perfectly with the “pioneer tradition,” 
with the ideas of “rugged individualism” and “free 
enterprise.’ But all these ideas, too, are no longer 
really democratic in practice, if transplanted from the 
agricultural democracy of early America into the 
sphere of our highly industrialized economy which, like 
any national economy, becomes more and more inte- 
grated in one single world economy. The functions of 
such a highly complicated economic organism with all 
its interdependent parts can not be insured by the 
“private initiative’ of the single individual who is 
unable to have a general view of the whole. 

The most enthusiastic defenders of “economic 
liberalism,” the great “captains of industry” were the 
first to understand the necessity of a very detailed 
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planning, of strict directives and exact regulations even 
on a global scale. They would not entrust the fate 
of their international cartels to the personal initiative 
of every individual employee. Even the smallest fac- 
tory could not be run in this way. But still some 
nostalgic romanticists pretend that the enormous or- 
ganism of world economy could function according 
to the theory of “economic liberalism” and “laissez- 
fare?” 

Actually we have already come a long way since 
the good old times of the so-called “Industrial Revolu- 
tion” when the newly invented economic liberalism 
expressed itself in the fact that children of six years 
were literally chained for eighteen hours to the me- 
chanical looms in the cotton mills and driven to work 
by the whips of merciless overseers, who were so merci- 
less, because they themselves trembled for their daily 
bread. 

The first modest attempts of social legislation, 
especially against the abuses of child labor, were an- 
swered by the English industrialists of the early nine- 
teenth century with wild outcries against the encroach- 
ment upon “free enterprise” and “personal initiative” 
by “government interference” which would ruin busi- 
ness, the whole English economy and even the holy 
gospel of “economic liberalism.” 

It is reassuring to think that since that time the 
true liberalization of economic and social conditions 
has made so many advances. There are, however, still 
industrialists left who raise exactly the same cries of 
alarm as one hundred or one hundred fifty years ago. 

Anatole France once remarked that we would fear, 
like a threatening cataclysm, the coming of social and 
economic changes which have long since begun to take 
place. 

The almost panicky fear of “government interfer- 
ence” here in America seems especially strange and 
almost gives the impression that many Americans, 
when speaking of “government,” are still unconciously 
thinking of the “foreign” government of King George 
of England in pre-revolutionary times. They should 
remember that they are themselves the government or 
at least, that they have delegated the power of govern- 
ment to their freely elected representatives and that 
this government is, or should be, a government for, 
by and of the people. 

The gradual process ‘transforming our originally 
rather feudal system of “economic liberalism” into a 
more and more truly liberal form of economy was not 
imposed by autocratic decisions of a dictatorial gov- 
ernment. It was the result of a long succession of 
legislative acts performed by many consecutive parlia- 
ments and always approved by the great majority of 
the people. The ensuing laws were both cause and 
effect, not only slowly changing political, economic, 
and social conditions but also changing moral and 
intellectual conceptions. 

In the course of the last one hundred years, espe- 
cially of the last decades, public opinion has become 
more and more aware of economic problems the exist- 
ence of which was previously generally ignored. We 
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no longer near from the pulpit the pious but really 
blasphemous homilies according to which it used to 
be “the will of God that some men should be rich and 
some men (most of them) poor.” Even the National 
Association of Manufacturers, so eager to make friends 
among the ministry, would feel embarrassed by such 
religious sanction. If we happen to read that a century 
ago the Conference of the Methodist Church in Eastern 
Texas unanimously decided that “the Church has 
nothing to do with the relation that exists between 
slave and master,” we feel as startled as perhaps a 
hundred years from now people will feel startled by 
some ecclesiastic statements of our times. 

When labor became organized in strong unions, big 
industry and big business reluctantly underwent a 
certain change of mind, if not of heart. They slowly 
discovered that it was really not commercially sound 
to starve workers and employees who at the same time 
were potential customers. Increasing mass production 
makes it today more and more necessary to solve the 
problem of mass distribution. We begin to realize that 
the existence of abject poverty in an economy of abun- 
danee is not only a moral scandal but a dangerous 
economic absurdity. 

Without any doubt, the truly liberal idea has 
proved its living force by abandoning more and more 
the old “economic liberalism” and by advancing in the 
direction of greater economic security and social jus- 
tice for all. But time runs short and the goal is 
still far ahead. To give only one example, I quote 
some really startling figures taken not from a com- 
munist propaganda leaflet but from sober official 
statistics: 

In the year 1945, ten per cent of the American 
population owned sixty per cent of all liquid assets or 
Gneluding this first ten per cent) thirty per cent 
of the population owned eighty-seven per cent, the 
next thirty per cent of the population owned twelve 
per cent and the remaining forty per cent of the popu- 
lation owned just one per cent of all liquid assets. 


It is obvious that such distribution of wealth, far 
from being just, is not even sound from the economic 
and the political viewpoint. We know from recent 
experience that a more equal distribution of wealth, 
as for example, in the Scandinavian countries, proved 
to be the best palliative against the dictatorial doc- 
trines of communism as well as of Nazi-fascism. Con- 
centration of economic and therewith political power 
in the hands of a small minority involves two great 
dangers: it can, in a time of crisis, provoke the violent 
reaction of communism or it may produce a new form 
of economic dictatorship. 


Modern liberalism can prevent both these dangers 
if the modern liberal proves equal to his task. His 
real dilemma is not whether he prefers to be defeated 
by communism or by some modified form of fascism, 
his real dilemma is whether he will defeat himself by 
his own suicidal confusion or whether he will muster 
the will, the force, and the courage to translate the 
great idea of individual human freedom and dignity 
into economic and social reality. ; 
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Democracy is Faith 


in the Integrity of the Individual 


David E. Lilienthal 


Long after the names of his attackers are forgotten, the memory of David E. 


Lilienthal will live. 


ing service as head of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 


Mr. Lilienthal did the American people an outstand- 


The following 


statement made before the Senate Committee considering Mr. Lilienthal’s 
appointment as Chairman of the Atomic Energy Control Commission is 
one of the important documents of our time. 


FP HIS I do carry in my head, Senator. I will do my 
best to make it clear. My convictions are not so 

much concerned with what I am against as what I am 

for; and that excludes a lot of things automatically. 


Traditionally, democracy has been an affirmative 
doctrine rather than merely a negative one. I believe 
—and I do so conceive the Constitution of the United 
States to rest upon, as does religion—the fundamental 
proposition of the integrity of the individual; and that 
all Government and all private institutions must be 
designed to promote and to protect and defend the 
integrity and the dignity of the individual; that that is 
the essential meaning of the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights, as it is essentially the meaning of religion. 

Any form of government, therefore, and any other 
institutions which make men means rather than ends; 
which exalt the state or any other institutions above 
the importance of men, which place arbitrary power 
over men as a fundamental tenet of government are 
contrary to that conception, and therefore, I am deeply 
opposed to them. 

The communistic philosophy, as well as the com- 
munistic form of government, fall within this category, 
for their fundamental tenet is quite to the contrary. 
The fundamental tenet of communism is that the state 
is an end in itself, and that, therefore, the powers which 
the state exercises over the individual are without any 
ethical standard to limit them. 

That I deeply disbelieve. 

It is very easy simply to say one is not a com- 
munist. And, of course, if my record requires me to 
state that very affirmatively, then it is a great disap- 
pointment to me. It is very éasy to talk about being 
against communism. It is equally important to believe 
those things which provide a satisfying and effective 
alternative. Democracy is that satisfying affirmative 
alternative. 

Its hope in the world is that it is an affirmative 
belief rather than being simply a belief against some- 
thing else and nothing more. 

One of the tenets of democracy that grows out of 
this central core of a belief that the individual comes 
first, that all men are the children of God, and their 
personalities are therefore sacred, carries with eee 
great belief in civil liberties and their protection and a 
repugnance to anyone who would steal from a human 
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bemg that which is most precious to him—his good 
name; either by impugning things to him by innuendo 
or by insinuations. 

And it is especially an unhappy circumstance that 
occasionally that is done in the name of democracy. 
This, I think, can tear our country apart and destroy it 
if we carry it further. 

I deeply believe in the capacity of democracy to 
surmount any trials that may lie ahead, provided only 
we practice it in our daily lives. 

And among the things we must practice is that, 
while we seek fervently to ferret out the subversive 
and anti-democratic forces in the country, we do not 
at the same time, by hysteria, by resort to innuendo 
and smears, and other unfortunate tactics, besmirch 
the very cause that we believe in, and cause a separa- 
tion among our people, cause one group and one 
individual.to hate another based on mere attacks, mere 
unsubstantiated attacks upon their loyalty. 

I want also to add that part of my conviction is 
based on my training as an Anglo-American common 
lawyer. It is the very basis and the great heritage of 
the English people to this country, which we have 
maintained, that the strictest rules of credibility of 
witnesses, and of the avoidance of hearsay and gossip 
shall be excluded in courts of justice. And that, too, 
is-an essential of our democracy. 

Whether by administrative agencies acting arbi- 
trarily against business organizations, or whether by 
investigating activities of the legislative branches, 
whenever those principles of the protection of an in- 
dividual and his good name against besmirchment by 
gossip, hearsay and the statements of witnesses who 
are not subject to cross-examination are not main- 
tained, then, too, we have failed in carrying forward 
our ideals in respect to democracy. 

That I deeply believe. 

There are always witch-hunters and people who will 
gladly defame and assassinate the character of others 
without responsibility. That is why we have a system 
of law. And that is why we have courts, and that is 
why we have rules of evidence. 

I will be very glad to be lynched if in the process of 
that lynching this lesson about what our history means 
is learned, and what the history of the common law 
means in the terms of protection of the individual 
citizen against irresponsible charges of witch-hunters. 
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English Girl and American 
Veteran Speak for Youth 


A large collection of Youth Sunday addresses came to the editor’s desk. 
All are interesting and heartening. Taken together, they would fill sev- 
eral numbers. Space limitations made necessary the selection of these two 
representative addresses, typical of the thoughtfulness and idealism of 
our younger liberals. The first was delivered by Poppy Mullen of Man- 
chester, England, speaking in the First Universalist Church of Akron, 
Ohio. The second was given by Robert H. Diefendorf in the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Fort Plain, New York. 


World Citizenship, Answer to 
the World’s Needs. 


Poppy Mullen 


WO years of Peace in the West, nearly two whole 

years since the peoples of Europe, were able to wake 
up in a morning, and. know that whatever other 
anxieties confronted them that day, the curse of 
Nazism was ended. 

But the people say that we are still on rations 
and the food is scarcer than before the war ended, 
and the fighting man who comes back from the war 
finds shortages and harassing regulations, and he 
thought he had left all this behind. 

They realize they still must travel along the stony 
road of treaty making, and help their country out 
of chaos, bad feeling, wrong politics, and poor politi- 
cians who only think of themselves and their own 
particular circle. And then, there are people’s grum- 
blings, complaints, and lack of sacrifice for the world 
as a whole. 

Young people might well ask, “Is Peace going to 
be a failure again?” But there are still people in the 
world who have a forward looking spirit which is not 
limited to parochial or national boundaries, which has 
leapt over frontiers to unite us with young people of 
similar aspirations, even in enemy countries. The 
liberal churches throughout history refused to limit 
religion to the church and to personal life. They 
have a long tradition of social comment and action in 
every country in which liberal Christianity exists. It 
behooves us, young liberals, to act according to the 
spirit of our splendid tradition and face the interna- 
tional problems as our forefathers did. 

Our whole work as individuals and churches is the 
support of policies which will as far as we can judge, 
Make Peace Permanent. 

The only way we can do this is by first recognizing 
the full meaning of, “Who is my neighbor,” then find- 
ing out who he is and what he needs most. 

In Europe and Asia, in fact all over the world, 
there is great suffermg. We liberal young people have 
strong bonds with those abroad, even if we only begin 
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to think of the countries in which we have liberal 
contacts. like Holland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Transylvania, the Philippines and many other coun- 
tries I could name. People in these countries really 
need us and look to us in the midst of their great suf- 
fering. We must remember before God the bonds 
which unite us with these peoples. 

In the past, these bonds have been mainly links 
of thought and friendship, strengthened by our Inter- 
national Religious Fellowship. But this organization 
is known to a comparatively few of us. Now our 
friendship is being tested, the friendship of everyone, 
young and old. 

We ourselves have suffered little as a result of the 
war. My country (England) suffered a little more 
than yours, and even we, who went through some of the 
most terrible times and often were in fear and trem- 
bling and went through heartbreaking experiences 
when little children were parted from their loved ones, 
and knew the fear of bombing and air raids and spent 
long, long nights in air raid shelters or filled with some 
kind of voluntary work outside—even we suffered less 
than many on the continent. 

We have been able to forget lots of these horrors 
because we in England have always been clothed and 
fed. I wonder how many of you know what the British 
ration was, and still is? What I am trying to point 
out is that Europe got less and suffered more than 
we, and Europeans are still dying of starvation, while 
we in this country have more than enough of every- 
thing to eat and wear. 

We lost men and the young people of our congrega- 
lions were away and our churches and Sunday Schools 
missed them. Many of the churches in England were 
wrecked beyond repair. Though England is in need 
of help, we know the need of others is far greater. 

Holland was a battleground; her people went 
through every torture, starvation, oppression. Many 
members of our liberal youth in Holland were in her 
resistance movement and worked underground, were 
imprisoned and killed. This was the condition not 
only in Holland, but in many other countries as well. 

War has passed through so many countries and their 
peoples are still facing the dread consequences of de- 
feat. Our friends in Germany, Hungary, the Rhine- 
land, and Japan are in need of great help and sacrifice 
from us. 
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The needs of relief in the world are many, but we 
must always remember that most of our liberal Chris- 
tians, did not lose faith, a faith far greater than ours, 
which has stood the test. We must help them with 
material, food, clothing, books and most of all, with 
understanding and friendship. 

I am appealing to every young person to turn the 
disaster of our time into an opportunity to forge more 
strongly the bonds which hold us together, by giving 
practical help, and by becoming sufficiently well-in- 
formed, to give sympathy and intelligent support to 
generous policies of relief. These things can be done 
and must be done by every youth group in our 
churches. Small groups or individuals, if they are 
sufficiently determined, can do great work toward 
peace. Let us as liberals show ourselves worthy of the 
traditions which we have inherited from the past, and 
worthy of the steadfast allies we have found in our 
generation. By building the hopes of the world on 
practical fellowship, we give meaning to the words, 
“Blessed are the peacemakers for they shall inherit the 
earth.” 

Our emphasis must be on judging the spiritual and 
permanent values of our present policies. We must 
test the decisions of our politicians and economists 
by the spiritual standard. 

Our failures as young people and nations are often 
failures of knowledge. That is why we must spread our 
ideals and insights to the people outside our churches. 
It is our duty to tell our gospel of brotherhood, being 
sure we know the truth, and to insist that people lis- 
ten to what we have to say. But we must be sure 
about the message we have to give. It isn’t any use 
to merely be in sympathy with the things you hear 
in your churches, from your minister and from people 
who have first-hand knowledge of the suffering in the 
world. You must come out of your isolation and learn 
with sympathy the problems of other nations. You, 
in America, must realize that yours is the happier posi- 
tion, not the result of virtue, but largely of luck, the 
luck of your geographical position. 

European nations all down the ages have had to 
build and rebuild their lives, over and over again. We 
must recognize that the countries which create prob- 
lems are the countries which have problems. Never 
let us forget that; for this is the key to unlock the door 
of understanding Germany, Russia, Poland, the Bal- 
kans, Central Europe, the Jews, Arabs, and Japan. We 
must learn their problems before we can offer them 
real assistance or even begin to solve our common 
problems. Only from such knowledge and sympathy 
can come the mutual trust which is the only guarantee 
of security. This trust is a spiritual value which we 
must seek. Suspicions and fears may be the means 
of destroying us in something even more disastrous 
than war. They must at all costs be avoided; and 
both material and spiritual powers must be used. 

With all our disappointments, mistakes, selfishness, 
lack of understanding, it is still a good world to live in. 
It is a world full of promise and hope, if we young 
people will but realize that what the fighting man died 
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for or endured, was not a Utopia but a world fit for 
each and everyone of us to live in no matter what our 
race, color or creed. As we think about the future, 
let each one of us keep heart and face the task of help- 
ing our neighbor, not by just little things but real, 
generous sacrifice. Let us ask ourselves, “How can 
the churches create more universal conscience? How 
can we in this particular church help Europe best?” 
The answer lies in world citizenship, the meaning of 
which is best summed up in the commandment of 
Jesus, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


The Veteran and the Church 
Robert H. Diefendorf 


T is an established fact today that only a small 
number of veterans care about religion. Although 

statistically the church has maintained its position in 
American life, the fact remains that the average veteran 
has but little understanding of the penetrating devo- 
tional aspects of his faith and the tremendous relation- 
ship of religion to economies, politics, and world affairs. 

What has caused this general lack of interest in the 
church and its affairs is a question not easily answered. 

Perhaps, where the veteran is concerned, it stems 
from a lack of adequate training in church schools dur- 
ing his early years. This lack of training may be attrib- 
uted to the inability of the church to provide an in- 
telligent, far-sighted program of interest to the adoles- 
cent mind. Not confined to the veteran, there is a 
tendency to the flagging of interest among all young 
people in their late teens and early twenties. This 
is readily discernible to all of those who have eyes 
to see. 

To quote Bernard I. Bell from an article appearing 
in the Atlantic Monthly: “the church might ask if 
many of their former students had any clearly under- 
stood religious precepts to be steadfast to while away.” 

Through the secular allure of church theatricals, 
basketball, open forums and swimming pools, the 
church has managed to hold a segment of its youthful 
following. However, is that enough? 

A definite trend of the youth of high school and 
college age away from the church was noted before 
World War II. Is it possible that the spiritual side of 
church life has been badly ignored? 

To the veterans—many of them returning after 
two or three years of privation, the church has grown 
in remoteness. The scene has shifted from the near- 
ness of death experienced on some faraway battle- 
front to the security of America’s Main Street. 

The wishful thinking that produced and led many 
church people to gullibly accept the phrase “There Are 
No Atheists in Foxholes,” went on to the illogical con- 
clusion that the veteran would automatically flock 
back to the church upon the cessation of hostilities. 
but such is not the case. 
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The sharp need felt for spiritual guidance on the 
battlefield soon faded and the spiritually untrained 
veteran is left with the feeling that God has departed 
through some vague backdoor. 

A check on participating veteran church members 
today whose names are inscribed on the World War 
II honor rolls in churches throughout the country 
would indicate but a small percentage of the entire 
complement. 

There is a dangerous situation here. A bond must 
be forged between religion and the veteran if the church 
is to survive and we are to build peace. 

The cessation of the first World War poured mil- 
lions of disillusioned veterans back to their respective 
countries. Fortunately, there were not as many of 
these men in America, since this country’s participa- 
tion in the war was not as long nor as costly as that 
of its other allies and enemies. 

But it was the veterans in many of these disillu- 
sioned countries, in Russia, Germany and Italy, who 
were responsible for the sweeping national changes of 
the 1920’s and 30’s that led to the establishing of 
ereat totalitarian states opposed in every way to the 
democratic American system of government and to the 
Christian way of life. 

This Godless way of thinking, principally in Hitler's 
Germany, led to a second great conflict, far more 
bloody than its predecessor. Yes, the Big Parade has 
passed our way twice within two generations, largely 
because the totalitarian way seemed the right way to 
the minds of countless European veterans. 

This may be directly attributed to the failure of 
their religion to encourage courageous facing of life’s 
problems and a self-reliant attitude toward the solution 
of them. 

Today, the church, particularly the liberal church, 
has a great opportunity and an even greater duty 
than ever before in contributing to the shaping of a 
new and better world. 

The strength of the liberal church does not come 
from the hierarchy of a powerful clergy speaking and 
acting for it, but rather rests in the hands of an en- 
lightened and active laity. 

Unless the liberal church comes forward, makes 
itself heard and felt, and assumes a strong leadership 
in the post-war world, we may be faced with the situa- 
tion of the church in Hitler’s Germany. There the 
church, according to James P. Warburg, was in the 
hands of “clergymen ... (who) have been strongly 
conservative, nationalistic and even militaristic. 
its chief motivations seemed to have been anxiety to 
preserve the status quo, and the consequent fear of 
communism.” 

Since the veteran today is largely represented as 
an individual standing on the outside looking in where 
the church is concerned, a concentrated drive must be 
made, by not only the clergy, but laymen as well, to 
interest him in active church participation. 


The liberal church, the Universalist church, long 
an unrecognized element among Protestant sects has 
its greatest opportunity now to promote the teach- 
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censorships never suppress.” 


ings of its founders and later day champions. It is in 
a position to offer the veteran a religious program 
without pious pomp and ceremony; rather a program 
comprising the straight-forward presentation of re- 
ligious beliefs. 

The veteran does not desire to be coddled by the 
church, but it is necessary that this same organization 
provide sound, intelligent leadership. 

The veteran needs a church which will make it 
clear that it cares about him, admires his courage and 
appreciates his sacrifices, but which at the same time 
will guide and aid him in problems that lay beyond his 
untrained awareness. 

He may reject this kind of a church, in fact he 
may even try to eradicate it, but it will not matter 
if the church is honest. 

For in the end, the church, which goes on making 
compromises, will not interest any honest man for long. 

The church must be a leader in its community by 
introducing a better way of living, giving expert 
guidance in racial as well as international affairs and 
denouncing hyprocrisy among its own members as well 
as others. 

The liberalizing influence of the free church must 
be extended to veterans and non-veterans alike that 
they may grasp and grasp well its teachings to make 
possible a better world of tomorrow. 


Think! 
William J. Arms 


N these times when some people are jittery because 
of their fears for democracy, and what may happen 
to it, the great need is clear and creative thinking on 
the part of every citizen. Only such thinking will} 
emancipate us from the tyranny of tradition, and pre-| 
vent us from being captured by snap judgments and_ 
rifled by selfish interests. | 
It is perfectly natural to desire that every one be 
branded in order to be sure he is regular and in con-| 
formity with the prevailing notions and ideas of the! 
time but such a procedure is in direct contradiction to) 
the constitutional rights which assures freedom of} 
thought and expression. Religion and Democracy will! 
be secure if we have, to use a figure of speech, more 
and more stray cattle who refuse to be roped, men and} 
women who bring every idea to judgment, who prove} 
all things and hold only to that which is good. 

A new birth of freedom would be ours if we could 
insist on and use efficiently our constitutional right of / 
freedom of thought and expression Certainly we) 
would then cease wasting time and effort name calling, . 
and use our energies toward making religion and demoe- 
racy work for the benefit of all. 

Some one put it this way. “The only effective 
weapon against a bad idea is a good one. Bigotry 
always blunders, persecution is always profitless and 
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American Religion 


Through Swedish Eyes 


Llewellyn Jones 


Swedish religious liberals, concerned over the wholesale skepticism 
of our time, find the liberal American theologians are doing little 
to combat skepticism. The brunt of the fight is being borne by the 


neo-orthodox. 


ROM recent numbers of the Swedish quarterly, 

“Religion och Kultur,” a publication of the Swedish 
Union for Religious Reform, it is possible to catch some 
very interesting glimpses of how American liberal re- 
ligion and some of its leaders appear in other people’s 
eyes. Although in the Scandinavian countries, religious 
liberalism is something which grows within the estab- 
lished church—largely because the liberals have never 
been driven out of it—its representatives watch Ameri- 
can developments in liberalism with a great deal of 
interest. They were particularly interested in the 
meeting, in Cambridge, England, last summer, of the 
“International Association for Liberal Christianity and 
Religious Freedom,” which is fully treated in a lecture 
before the Union by Lector Goésta W. Kellerman of 
Stockholm. For the type of liberalism which with- 
draws into its own circle and has no ecumenical spirit 
Lector Kellerman has only condemnation. In his view, 
if the religious liberal is not a member of “the church” 
it is because he has been repulsed. The religious 
liberal has assumed that it is essential for Christendom 
that it should be honest and truthful, and, through 
analytical thought or experience in life, he has reached 
the view that the old time Christian “revelation” is no 
longer valid. But he does not wish to withdraw into 
religious individualism because he considers that. reli- 
gious liberals have a moral responsibility toward all 
those people who have a wrong impression of what 
constitutes Christianity. And if people at large did 
not have such a wrong impression, if they could see in 
action a homogeneous and consistent body of Christian 
opinion, not resting on authority or emotion, but on 
free and humble respect for human values and for the 
revelation of truth which is ever-continuing, we might 
have a quite different state of affairs in the world 
today. The responsibility for a new formulation of 
Christian truth is especially heavy toward the youth 
of today which, to a great extent, is spiritually rootless. 

It was the possible contribution of the Cambridge 
conference to such restatement of Christian truth that 
interested the Swedish visitors to the conference, who 
were both liberals and members of the Swedish state 
church, the Swedish “free churches” not being repre- 
sented at all, a fact doubtless due to their “pietistic”’ 
character. ; 

After describing the organization of the conference 
and paying tribute to the contributions to its success 
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made by the English Unitarians, the author gives us 
this engaging picture of its new president, Rev. John 
Lathrop of New York: 

“Tt is said of Lathrop that he has made himself as 
popular in Europe and Asia as in America. He is a 
colorful personality and, in my opinion, was the dele- 
gate to the conference who made the strongest im- 
pression. To begin with, his aspect was imposing: a 
powerful figure, sharply marked features, a strong chin 
which seemed to give a clear-cut expressiveness to 
what he said, and in contrast to that strength, eyes 
full of feeling whose seriousness was broken from time 
to time by a gleam of humor. Lathrop’s leading role 
in American aid to suffermg Central Europeans—he 
came to the Conference from Czechoslovakia—also 
played its part. All told, that impression depended on 
the fact that Lathrop is not only a practical-minded 
American with executive ability, not only a man who 
asserts himself, but a man whose heart is in the right 
place. Furthermore he is a man of initiative. An 
example, of direct concern to us, is the proposal he set 
forth that the liberal Christians in Sweden should seek 
to get in touch with their like-minded Swedish-Ameri- 
ean brethren. Lathrop has himself met several such 
Swedes in his work in New York, and it was his 
contacts with these that gave him the idea. He has 
promised to let me know how it works out. It was also 
Lathrop who proposed to the conference that there be 
collaboration between progressive Christians and _ pro- 
gressive Mohammedans, Jews, and others. This pro- 
posal was also based on his personal experiences in 
New York.” 

The following is Lector Kellerman’s introduction of 
the Universalists to his fellow-countrymen: 

“The Universalists are probably not very well- 
known in Sweden as they constitute a purely American 
phenomenon. What distinguishes them from the Uni- 
tarians is perhaps that their membership is open to 
people who do not wish directly to ally themselves with 
the Unitarian confession of faith (so that it is open to 
people who retain a belief in the deity of Jesus.) The 
Universalists were represented in Cambridge by Rey. 
Carleton M. Fisher, a modest and agreeable man.” 

One aspect of religion in America which interests 
Europe very much is the growing power of the Roman 
Catholic church. The writer of the article just sum- 
marized, contributes to the same number of the mag- 
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azine, a digest of an article by a member of the 
Reformed Church in Switzerland listing example after 
example of the growing power of Roman Catholicism 
in the United States: power to influence the contents 
of newspapers, the production of films, the radio pro- 
grams, growing influence in labor union circles, a grow- 
ing. representation among public officials, including 
holders of high office. “Our policies in Spain, Italy and 
South America are an index of the influence of Rome,” 
says the Swiss critic and he denies that American 
Catholicism is “any less ultramontane than that of the 
Old World.’ Lector Kellerman cites this with tacit 
endorsement and then turns to a Swedish theological 
writer on “The Present State of Theology in_U. 8. A.” 
to see if American theology has any resources from 
which to meet this growing Catholic power. Although 
the Swedish theologian is himself a conservative he 
admits that American religious activity, especially in 
its practical, ethical activities, has been immensely 
stimulated by liberal theology, but he fears that it has 
a “corrosive” effect on Christian faith. Lector Keller- 
man, however, points out that liberalism has been 
among us for many years and it has not destroyed the 
Christian faith yet. The trouble with that faith today, 
he says, goes deeper than liberalism: it is a wholesale 
skepticism. And when it comes to dealing with that 
he points out that the liberal theologians are doing 
very little. The brunt of the fight is bemg borne by 
the neo-orthodox: men whose best known representa- 
tive is Reinhold Niebuhr, whose general position is 
sympathetically sketched in the article which Keller- 
man is discussing. Kellerman, however, notes that so 
far Niebuhr, while he has criticized what you might 
call the depersonalization of social revolution—which 
is what makes it so cruel and so contemptuous of the 
individual and his fate—has not treated certain aspects 
of theology: the constitution of the church, the priestly 
office, and the sacraments. Have not these also, asks 
Kellerman, been subjected to a  depersonalization 
similar to that of revolutionary thought? Have not 
they too become institutionalized and depersonalized? 
Were Niebuhr, however, to treat them as he has treated 
the doctrines of the Marxists, he would no longer be 
able to speak as a prophet of the absolute word of God 
but would have to assume the humbler mantle of “a 
simple, seeking individual with no claim upon ab- 
solutism, who shares his own faith and his own experi- 
ence, supported, of course by human experience in the 
large, in so far as it can be assimilated.” 

Although it has no direct connection with the fore- 
going I cannot resist the temptation to add a postscript 
to this article because it is at once an example of the 
common sense which characterizes Scandinavian 
thought and an implied rebuke to much of our own 
undue “sectarianism” right in the liberal field itself. 
We all remember the bad tempers which are engendered 
when American religious liberals discuss humanism. 
Well, some months ago Swedish publicists were discus- 
sing a daily national radio religious service. The human- 
ists demanded that humanism as well as orthodoxy be 
represented. The chief of the government-run radio 
service assured them that something would be worked 
out to meet their wishes. But the editors of “Religion 
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och Kultur” remark that as long as the purpose of the 
services is to unite all Swedes in a common service it is 
silly to start counting noses to see how much repre- 
sentation this or that party ought to get. Rather the 
program directors, within the broad framework of the 
spiritual, ought to get the very best speakers obtain- 
able, men who are non-sectarian in outlook but who 
are genuinely religious and have human appeal. 


Escape From Fear 
William Wallace Rose 


UMAN beings are born with but two fears—the 

fear of falling, or loss of support, and the fear of a 
loud noise. All our other fears are acquired, many of 
them learned the hard way. These include the great 
creative fears without which the race could not survive. 
Indeed, education, science, religion and common sense 
consist in being afraid of the right things! 

It is fear of the wrong things which poses the prob- 
lem. It is when fears become phobias, hysteria and 
panic, or obsessive anxieties that we need means of 
escape. And there is escape, but it begins as inward 
struggle. Only you can conquer your fears. Here are 
some of the ways: 

1. When we bring our fears out into the open, face 
them and see them as they really are, instead of what 


we imagine them to be. Hidden fears are like objects — 


in semi-darkness; they take grotesque shape and fan- 
tastic size. Turn on the light by talking them over with 


family or friends. See how they shrivel. If a grain of — 


fear still remains, you can deal with that calmly and 
effectively. 

2. When we crowd out our fears by bringing into 
our lives such large purposes and concerns and interests 
as to leave little room for them. Empty heads, empty 
hearts, empty lives are open invitations to all the devils 
of apprehension and anxiety to come and live. Bring 
big things into your lives; things that fire imagination, 
call out loyalties, challenge our spiritual resources. For 
activity itself is a foil for fear. Busy people are usually 
the least worried, and the least afraid. On the other 
hand, idleness is the perfect setting for nervous and 
emotional ills. The brooding imagination, in which so 
many of our foolish fears arise, has an enemy in 
purposeful activity. : 

3. But after the head and heart and hand have dealt 
with these fears, the fact remains that we are dealing 
with an emotion, and that it takes one emotion to drive 
out another. 

So the only sure cure for fear is faith; man’s most 
powerful emotion. Not faith in the sense of a theoreti- 
cal belief, but belief itself as a great confidence and 
trust in a universe which can never be measured by our 
fears. 

Thus the sincere and earnest practice of our Chris- 
tian faith and especially our Universalist faith brings 
that composure that nothing can break down. Storms 
may come, but like a bird sitting on a twig as the 
winds blow, we can say—“Shake me off if you want 
to. But, see, I have wings, I can fly.” 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Meeting of the Humiliati 


Albert F. Ziegler 


HE Humiliati held its second annual convocation 

for study and fellowship at the Rest House, Swan- 
ea, Massachusetts, from February 3 through Febru- 
ry 6. It is a group of young Universalist ministers 
vrho find personal growth and increased efficiency 
or their work in an annual meeting together and a 
lose fellowship maintained throughout the year, in- 
luding a co-operative schedule of study and creative 
vriting. Attending members this year were Gordon 
IeKeeman, David Cole, Raymond Hopkins, Earle 
Ickinney, Frederick Harrison, Albert Harkins, and 
\Ibert Ziegler. Charles Vickery was unable to attend. 
secon Fay was present as a guest. 

This group is interested in the development of a 
pecifie concept of Universalism, which seems to the 
nembers to be validated by the needs of present day 
ife and to be the logical outgrowth of the historic 
eligious spirit. The program of the convocation in- 
‘luded, for discussion, a book review on, The Meeting 
»f the East and West by Northrop and papers on 
iberal philosophy, strategies of conversion, and the 
‘elation of the philosophy to the specific areas of ex- 
yerience of prayer, marriage, and social action. Be- 
yinning with relatively orthodox approaches, discus- 
jon developed, with vigorous and frank participa- 
‘ion, to radical conclusions. One example of the 
levelopment of the topics is the conclusion mutually 
ichieved on the service of communion. The appli- 
sation of the belief that reliable and sole authority for 
truth resides in the individual, to the generally ac- 
septed view of communion, demanded that the place 
of Jesus be taken by each participant. The words 
of institution must be spoken by each as he brings 
the elements to the common meal, each one pledging, 
as he breaks his bread, “This is my body which is 
broken for thee,” and, as he pours the wine, “This 
is my blood which is shed for thee.” 

Removing the quotation marks from other sayings 
of Jesus, and repeating them as one’s own, brings alive 
mm a new way the place of the individual in the grow- 
ing universe. I am the light of the world. I am. the 
eood shepherd; the good shepherd giveth his life 
for the sheep. I am the way and the truth and the 
life; no man cometh unto the father but by me. iy 
f I be lifted up, will draw all men unto me. Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden and I 
will give you rest. Ye believe in God, believe also in me. 

Appropriately, a communion service of this type was 
planned to bring the convocation to a close. Each 
member retired to his room for meditation on the 
bread and wine which he would later bring to the 
common ‘table for the ritual of dedication. When 
the time came for reassembling around the table, one 
member did not bring his elements. As, without dis- 
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' emotionalizing of practical ideals. 


cussion, the significance of the experience became more 
apparent, another member withdrew without partici- 
pation. The service was not carried out. Communion, 
in the new sense had become a very exclusive rite. 
None felt able to take it. 

The background of three days of honest and radical 
searching had given to the private meditations a deep 
personal direction. It was not possible to escape 
recognition of the very personal, exacting demands 
involved in the act of dedication. To carry out the 
service, each would have been bringing to these de- 
mands the breaking of his body and the spilling of 
his blood. It could not be merely resolution toward 
vague, diffused aims. Each was faced with the par- 
ticular, concrete, immediate demand made on him at 
that time. To bring his elements to the table for 
the ritual was to comit himself without reservation to 
this immediate demand. 

Although communion was not “taken” in the usual 
sense, a far deeper communion was experienced in the 
wholly unexpected fellowship of those who “turned 
sorrowfully away.” To this company, the acceptance 
of communion will not be possible on this new level un- 
til the demands of this rejected communion are met. 
They recommend this new concept of communion to 
fellow-Universalists who are willing to subject them- 
selves to the terrifying tensions generated by the 


“And now I say unto you, refrain from these men, 
and let them alone: for if this counsel or this work be 
of men, it will be overthrown: but if it is of God, ye will 
not be able to overthrow them; lest haply ye be 
found even to be fighting against God.” Acts 5:38-39 


SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 


Packages of food and clothing should be sent 
to the 


UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION WAREHOUSE 
31 EAST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


The Service Committee has shipping tags or 
stickers which it will furnish on application. 


CASH FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 


CASH for the purpose of buying food should 
be sent directly to THE UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCH OF AMERICA, 16 BEACON STREET, 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


SHUNG HWA CHENG—OUR 
NEW WORKING FIELD 


After 
College moved back to her 
Nanking, the capital of China. Her 
rural work in Chung Ho Chang, West 
China, which had enlisted the best co- 
operation from the local people and re- 
ceived a generous financial help from 
the Association of Universalist Women 
in America for the past three years, was 
to be carried on by the local people 
under the supervision of the local 
church. 

Miss Tsu, the head of Ginling College 
Rural Service Station, and I spent from 
July 20 to August 24, 1946, investigat- 
ing the possibilities of a suitable location 
for a new center. We went to ten dif- 
ferent towns within the radius from five 
to twenty miles (15-60 li) from Nanking. 
For eight years, these towns have been 
occupied by the Japanese. Many of the 
people had lost their clothing, furniture, 
buildings, and some members of their 
families. They had all kinds of bitter 
and- unforgettable experiences—hunger, 
no shelter, bombing, burning, death, as 
well as heroic stories. Every town 
seemed to call loudly for imperative 
rehabilitation and reconstruction. Had 
we enough money and personnel, we 
should have some service project for 
each of them. But that was beyond our 
ability. Finally, we chose Shung Hwa 
Cheng, a rural market town, as the lo- 
cation of our service center. 

Shung Hwa Chencg lis thirty-five hi 
away from the city of Nanking, but with 
a bus service five times a day. It takes 
forty-five minutes to get there, so the 
faculty members and students of the 
College can easily get down to help or 
to visit. There are about three hundred 
families in the market town, about 
eighty of which have small shops such as 
tea-houses, bean-curd shops, and_ rice 
shops. Near the town, there are more 
than fifty villages in the midst of farm 
land. 

The market town needs urgently a 
ereat many new buildings, so we had to 
face the housing problem which seems 
universal. The local government at first 
offered us a temple given over to the 
worship of the Earth-God, but the 
people protested against having the 
idols moved away. Fortunately, a don 
in the market town welcomed Miss Tsu 
and her fellow-workers, and permitted 
her to use her house. It was the biggest 
one in the town and the only one saved! 
The owner has six daughters, but no 
son. Three daughters are married, one 
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the coming of peace, Ginling 
old home, 


Chinese 
Women 
Learning 


to read. 


has just entered the normal school and 
those at home work like men to do the 
farming with their mother. The widow 
gave us two big halls for our work, and 
two bedrooms. Although it is not an 
ideal place for the Rural Service Center, 
it is much better than the temple of the 
Earth-God. We decided to rent the 
house. 

A very earnest Christian family in the 
town helped to clean the house, and to 


order beds, tables, chairs, and kitchen 
utensils for our workers. Things are 


very expensive in China. Even a small 
stool costs a lot of money. So when- 
ever they got a piece of new furniture, 
they were happy and would treasure it. 
The staff members are now living sim- 
ply among the people in Shung Hwa 
Cheng. 

Right now the work is centered around 
the milk station in co-operation with 
CNRRA which provides milk and cod- 
liver oil for the children, nursing and ex- 
pectant mothers. Children who live near 
at hand come every day to drink milk, 
and those who live some distance away 
take milk home with them. They have 
now three hundred and fifty children 
who take milk home twice a week—four 
tims of canned milk a week per child. 
Their ages are from two weeks to twelve 
years. They come from twenty vil- 
lages and within a radius of twenty 
li. The station is supposed to provide 
for five hundred children, and now they 
are caring for five hundred and seventy. 

Miss Tsu told me an interesting expe- 
rience: “On October 24, an old woman 
came to ask for milk for her grandson 
who was just two weeks old. This is 
the first of seven children to live. The 
old woman asked us to go outdoors to 
see the baby who was not allowed to 


be brought in because of the custo 
that until a baby is a month old, neith: 
he nor his mother can enter anoth 
person’s house. We went outside to s: 
the baby. Near our door was a womé 
holding a baby in her bosom. The bal 
was wrapped in a piece of cloth, and tl 
mother, looking weak and happy, toc 
off the cloth to show us her son. It w. 
a very lovely child and slept sound] 

When we gave the mother her ratiq 
of milk, she thanked us heartily ar 
said, “When the boy is a month old, v 
will give you red eggs and rice cakes 
(Red is a color for happiness; eggs, 
symbol of peace. Cake has the sani 
sound as “high” in Chinese, which syr 


bolizes “height,” “prosperity” ar 
“growth.’) 
Before the Chinese New 


Yee 
CNRRA sent two thousand pieces | 
winter clothing for the people in tl 
town or in the villages around. Miss T: 
and her workers made investigations | 
all cases and records were kept. T 
relief work is not as simple as it look 
Plans were made for nursery schoo! 
education for homemakers, health wor 
etc. They will be carried out step 
step. | 

From the letters sent to me fro 
Nanking, I knew that our work in Shur 
Hwa Cheng had a wonderful start eve 
in the midst of the problems of housir 
and inflation. The great need of tl 
rural people and the good spirit of o 
staff in Shung Hwa Cheng. our ne 
working field, always challenge me ~ 
study hard in Cornell University so th: 
I may be better able to serve in th 
important and promising field of rur 
service work. 


Hsrune Ya-n 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADE: 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


HE LENTEN EMPHASIS: UNDER- 
TANDING UNIVERSALISM 


Part 4 of the Cumulative Plan Book 
ives suggestions for the Lenten em- 
hasis — Understanding Universalism. 
‘hurch school superintendents will find 
his section especially helpful in plan- 
ing for classes of young people and 
dults who are preparing for church 
1embership. These classes may run for 
or 6 weeks under the leadership of the 
unister. The teachers of youth classes, 
he religious education committee and 
uperintendent can be of great assistance 
1 helping enroll young people in these 
lasses. 

The Plan Book would be a helpful 
uide for a workers’ conference when 
eachers discuss together the social im- 
lications and applications of Univer- 
alism, and think through the message 
nd program of the Universalist Church 
ith reference to themselves and their 
wh community. A wholesome result 
light be the undertaking of one prac- 
ical bit of service by each class in the 
hurch school, such as the making of 
osters or slides about Universalist 
rojects or principles; helping a minority 
roup in the city or town; saving or 
arning money for relief of European 
afferers, caring for children in needy 
laces. 


KEADERSHIP EDUCATION 


Community Leadership schools are 
i progress in Haverhill, Saugus and 
Vest Somerville, Mass., and Providence, 
.. I. At Haverhill, the teachers of the 
articipating churches gather for age- 
roup conferences, a different age-group 
ach month. In this way one specialized 
‘ssion is provided for Nursery, Kinder- 
arten, Primary, Junior, Junior High, 
nd Senior High teachers during the 
ear. Churches of Cliftondale and Sau- 
us have combined to hold 5 sessions 
ith general class on Bible. and 4 de- 
artmental groups each evening. The 
hhode Island Council of Churches is 
onsoring six Monday evenings begin- 
ing February 3rd for church school 
aders. All 7 courses are accredited by 
1e International Council of Religious 
ducation. A series of 38 lectures is 
lanned for the churches of West Som- 
ville, with special help for parents. 
he variety of these leadership classes 
ay be suggestive to those in local 
urches who seek to provide ways of 
reparing for future leadership in re- 
zi0us education. 
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INTERFAITH POSTERS 


Three Great Faiths Worshiping One 
God is the title of a new series of six 
posters devoted to religion and worship 
in the United States of America. Sim- 
ilarities and differences of Roman Catho- 
lic, Protestant and Jewish faiths are 
shown with instructive photographs 
taken from the book One God—The 
Ways We Worship Him, by Florence 
Mary Fitch (Lothrop, Lee and Shepard 
Co.). The posters are useful in church 
school classes, adult discussion groups, 
youth fellowships. Send for a set for 
your church bulletin board, writing to 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y., enclosing 60 cents. 


A PARENT-TEACHER MEETING 

Last year our church school faculty 
agreed to be responsible for the program 
for the February church supper. At 
first, that may seem like an inclement 
time to choose, but as our minister 
pointed out, it is an opportune month 
for a parent-teacher meeting on several 
counts. Classes have been in full swing 
long enough for the children to partici- 
pate in a program. Also, there are four 
months left if some parents decide to 
enroll their children. 

We began our specific plans with the 
new year, appointing a committee of 
teachers, a parent, and our assistant 
minister. We wanted to make the pro- 
eram as positive a demonstration of our 
church school teaching as possible. We 
asked each teacher to prepare a five- 
minute dramatization of the year’s work. 
To tie these dramatizations together, the 
committee evolved a skit about a Red 
Cross worker, a soldier, and some of 
their friends from our church. They met 
in a canteen abroad and recounted their 
religious experiences in the home church. 

Against the background of the can- 
teen, were introduced the dramatiza- 
tions from each class: a nursery scene 
showing a child learning to feel at home 
in the church; kindergarten children 
jearning to be helpful; primary children 
packing boxes to send to children im 
China; juniors filling school kits for 
boys and girls in Holland, with whom 
they later corresponded; youth classes 
acting out bits of local church history. 

The parents seemed to enjoy this pro- 
gram, the children participated with real 
interest, the teachers found the struc- 
ture easy and workable, requiring only 
one general rehearsal. We all felt it was 
unique and feasible. 

Fanny L. Hengst, reporter 
Unitarian-Universalist Church 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


NEW LOAN LIBRARY BOOKS 


The following new books and pam- 
phlets have been recently added to the 
G.S.S.A. Library and may be borrowed: 


I. For Children 
Told Under the Stars and Stripes, 
An Umbrella Book, $2.00. 
This is God's World, Mabe] A. Nie- 
dermeyer, 60c. 
How to Behave and Why, Munro 
Leaf, $1.75. 
Fig Tree Village, Grace W. McGay- 
ran, $1.25. 
Billy Bates, Mabel G. Wagner, 50c. 
Call Me Charley; Jesse Jackson, 
$2.00. 
Lets Adventure in Friendliness, To 
the Juniors, 35c. 


Ii. For Youth 
Teen Days, Book tor Boys and 
Girls, Frances B. Strain, $2.75. 
Let’s Get Together, Frances Nall, 


Be. 

The Church Across the Street, 
Manwell and Fahs, $2.50. 

Lets Adventure in Friendliness, 


For Teen-agers, 35c. 
fo} 


Iii. For Parents and Workers with 
Children and Youth 
How Children Develop, Faculty 
University School, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, $1.00. 
The Child from Five to Ten, Gesell 
and Ilg, $4.00. 
The Modern Parent and the Teach- 
ing Church, Wesner Fallaw, $2.50. 
Building America (Family Life Is- 
sue) 30c. 
Building Your Marriage, Evelyn 
M. Duvall, Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 113, 10c. 
Guiding the Adolescent, Thom, Re- 
vised 1946, 20c. 


IV. For Adults ; 
Aleoholism is a Sickness, Herbert 
Hahraes, Public Affairs Pamphlet 
No. 118, 10e. 
How to Read the Bible, EB. J. Good- 


speed, $2.50. 


V. Visual Aids 
Films on India and Race, Sound 


and Silent, Their Sources, William 
S. Hoekman, 50c. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DEVERE ALLEN WILL AGREE THAT DENMARK IS 
DOING A GREAT JOB 


To tHE Eprror: 

In your February 1 issue Devere Allen extolls, and quite 
rightly, the great contribution of Sweden to the reconstruc- 
tion of Europe. Sweden however, was untouched by the war 
as far as its own soil and its property and the lives of its 
citizens are concerned: in fact in many ways Sweden gained 
wealth from the holocaust. It should be said, incidentally, 
that Sweden also aided the allies in important ways. 


One wonders however, why Mr. Allen does not look to 
Denmark for a more outstanding, indeed, a truly luminous 
example of nobility in postwar conduct. The following points 
are indirectly quoted from LaGuardia’s telegram to the Allied 
Control Commission in Berlin. The reader can draw his own 
conclusion. 

The little land of Denmark, which has suffered five years 
of Nazi occupation and had half of its merchant marine de- 
stroyed at sea, now, almost two years after the end of the 
war, has two hundred thousand German enemy refugees 
(brought there before the war ended) still within its borders. 
To house, feed, clothe, and educate these people, as the Danes 
do, costs the people fifteen per cent of the entire Danish 
income. ‘Translated into terms of United States currency 
proportionately, this would mean for us, were we in this sit- 
uation, that we would be spending ten billion dollars on 
enemy refugees within our borders! Mr. LaGuardia terms 
this the “most unreasonable and unjust imposition” a friendly 
small nation has been forced to endure. In spite of this 
staggering burden Denmark is not only making heroic efforts 
to achieve its own reconstruction in the face of shortages of 
raw material, but it is also sending gifts of food for hun- 
dreds of thousands to the neediest lands of Europe, notably 
Hungary, Austria, and Finland. Denmark also has expressed 
willmgness to continue to contribute to any international 
agency which succeeds UNRRA. 

These facts deserve the widest circulation. 

GertruDE B. LONGBRAKE 


Fort Myers, Florida 


TURRELL STARTS SOMETHING 
To vue Eprror: 

Thanks for enclosing my appeal for London Universalists 
in your issue, January 18. It’s working! Already I have this 
from Mrs. J. Greeley McGowin of Alabama: “Your letter in 
Leader . . . struck responsive chord in my mind. I spent a 
summer in Sussex . . . a Universalist Church in that blessed 
spot is perfect . . . Sending a contribution ($25.00) to ‘back 
up’ your Fund.” Thank you, madam! Any more? With my 
mite that’s $35.00—toward making of the Universalist Chapel 
in Royhill, Sussex, a worthy memorial to blessed memory of 
English Universalism’s lately deceased patriarch of nine- 
ty-six years: Dr. MacGregor-Reid. I have recently heard from 
his successor, Rev. Arthur Peacock—who knows nothing of 
this particular effort, as yet. As we know, his Church in 
London is now defunct because of bombing during War. He 
carries on as the early Christians: house to house. But needs 
support. How much we could do—from our plenty! Inci- 
dentally, contributions toward MacGregor-Reid memorial may 
be sent direct to: Ruby M. Christie, Treas., Royhill Uni- 
versalist Chapel, Royhill, Blackboys, Sussex, England, Again 
thanking you! 


THomas TURRELL 
Kinston, N. C. 
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DO PROTESTANTS CARE ENOUGH FOR PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 


To rue Epiror: 

The Christian Century for January 29, 1947, has an edi- 
torial that should challenge our attention. A bill was intro- 
duced into the House of Representatives in Washington, D. C. 
by R. J. Welch of California to appropriate one hundred and 
fifty million dollars this year (and more later) “for elementary 
and secondary parochial and public schools.” The states would 
have no control over its use once voted, as the fund is purely 
national. It looks like an entering wedge for the state to 
support but not control the Roman Catholic and other 
parochial schools in this country and cut the democratic 
contacts gained only in the public schools. Our people should 
notify their Senators and Representatives that they wish 
church and state to remain separate in this country. | 

This same number also refers to the “Crisis in Public 
Education.” It states that the real cause of the teachers’ 
strike in St. Paul is public indifference to school improve-_ 
ments, even to decent upkeep of the buildings. It raises the | 
question whether Protestants care enough for public education — 
to make it an effective training for life or whether we go 
back to a system of private schools for those who can afford | 
it. Do we regard public schools as vital to Protestantism | 
enough to support them? Since the number of children in a 
family is very often in the inverse ratio to the family income, 
it behooves us to support good schools to make good citizens | 
whether we have any children or not, if we wish to preserve | 
democracy. Public schools have to- pay teachers a living | 
wage because they do not rely on Sisters and Brothers who | 
receive only a subsistence living in church homes. Are we | 
unselfish enough to be our brother’s keepers? | 

Rut H. Parker | 
Sprinefield, Il. 


H 
} 
WE DON’T DESERVE THIS BUT IT WARMS | 

OUR HEART j 


To rue Eprror: 

Your editorial (reprinted in the January 15 issue of the | 
Zions Herald) was one of the most superb declarations of the 
fundamental principles embodied in true Christianity that 
I have ever heard. Through the medium of concise, articu- 
Jate phrases you expressed a spirit and an attitude which 
should represent the central source of value-motivation in} 
the contemporary Christian Church. Not one strain of an-! 
tagonism or prejudice colored your comments. Your per- 
spectives on the issue of theology, your attitudes on the’ 
pursuit of truth and brotherhood are indicative of a fine and! 
deep personality. We need more of your kind in the church 
today! 


GILBERT Vinal 
Methodist Student 
University of California 


A RADIO PROGRAM IN BAD TASTE 


To rue Eprror: 

I commend your editorial in the issue of February 1, 
entitled, “Attention Radio Program Builders, ete.” I listened. 
to the same program and agree with you that it was in ex-| 
ceedingly bad taste. 

Recently a grand jury in Chicago called upon the motion 
picture producers to cut out drinking scenes. And Jimmy | 
Fiddler, commenting on it, said that the producers had it) 


“coming to them. 


Mortey R. Harrier! 
Clinton, [linois 
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Midwest Institute, July 13-20 at Bridgman, Michigan, 


to Emphasize Practical Aspects of Liberal Churchmanship 


The Hospitable Hearth at 
Bridgman 


The Executive Board of the Midwest 
Universalist Institute has announced 
plans for its annual sessions to be held 
at Bridgman, Michigan, July 13 through 
20. Emphasis will be on workshop 
groups with students and _ instructors 
addressing themselves to practical prob- 


AN OUTSPOKEN ADMIRER 
OF AKRON’S ABBOTT 

The services of the Akron 
were broadcast over station WAKR 
during the month of November. In- 
teresting comments were heard from 
many persons, but the most unusual 
one came to Mr. Abbott in a letter 
which read in part: “As one dissociated 
and impartial I am impelled to say 
what a fine sermon came from you over 
the air yesterday. I was extremely im- 
pressed not only by what you said, but 
also how you said it. 

“Coming from an old cynic whose 
name you know not, nor would care to 
know, it’s a compliment you needn’t 
wear too lightly. Thanks for the in- 
spiration; come again;—I'll be listening. 
I can’t refrain from adding,—after all 
the hog-wash that comes over the air in 
the name of religion, it is a revelation to 
learn that at least one of the local boys 
has a charming, intelligent, liberal dis- 
course to offer.” 


March 1, 1947 


church 


lems of the functioning of auxiliary or- 
ganizations and program planning and 
administration for liberal churches. 

The Dean of the Institute will be the 
Rev. George M. LaPoint, of Elgin, Tlli- 
nois. Mr. LaPoint will be assisted by 
A. Edwin Grimes, general field worker 
and Dr. John Q. Parkhurst, of Oak 
Park, Illinois. Other faculty members 
will be announced in the near future. 

The Institute, meeting again this 
year at Bridgman, has been informed 
by the First Congregational Church of 
Chicago that two new cottages are 
planned for erection early this year. 
This will make possible more adequate 
class room space. 

The Midwest Institute Executive 
Board met at Southmoor Hotel in Chi- 
cago, Saturday and Sunday, February 
8 and 9. Present were: Mrs. Cleo Dale, 
President, Waterloo, Iowa; Evaliene 
Ross, Secretary, Chicago, Illinois; Lou- 
anna Wilson, Treasurer, Akron, Ohio; 
Helen Bardwell, Akron, Ohio, Mrs. 
E. E. Williams, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, the Rev. George M. LaPoint, Dean, 
Elgin, Illinois, and Ida M. Folsom, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts representing the In- 
stitute Committee of the Universalist 
Church of America. 


ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 
UNIVERSALIST MEN’S CLUB 

The Universalist Men’s Club of the 
First Universalist Church of Orange, 
Mass., held its organization meeting in 
the Vestry of the Church Sunday after- 
non, February 9, at 4 P. M. The 
following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: Howard P. Warren, Presi- 
dent; Richard Bargeron, Vice-President; 
Melvin Woodcock, Jr., Secretary-Treas- 
urer; Board of Governors, Herbert John- 
son, Sr., Stanley Stowell, Dr. W. Clifford 
Furbush. 

Mr. Erroll Fleming, Sr., chairman of 
the Orange Airport Commission, gave 
an informing analysis of the all-over 
picture of the plans, prospects and re- 
quirements involved in the local “Class 
Four Airport,” to the thirty-four men 
who attended the meeting, and joined 


the Club. 


ATTLEBORO COMMUNITY 
LENTEN SERVICES IN 
MURRAY CHURCH 


Murray Universalist church, Attle- 
boro, Mass., is the church in which the 
Lenten Wednesday noonday services 
are being held, and in which the three- 
hour Good Friday service will take 
place. Both of these events are spon- 
sored by the Council of Churches of the 
Attleboros. 

The following ministers are the speak- 
ers at the twenty-minute services on 
Wednesdays from 12:30 to 12:50 P. M. 
Rey. Shirley B. Goodwin, rector of All 
Saints Episcopal church, Feb. 19; Rev. 
Carlyle B. Roberts, pastor of the Ad- 
vent Christian church, Feb. 26; Rev. 
Russell B. Richardson, pastor of the Sec- 
ond Congregational church, March 5; 
Rey. L. Dale Lund, pastor of Imman- 
uel Lutheran church, March 12; Rev. 
Hope Hilton, associate pastor of Murray 
Universalist church, March 19; Rev. 
Leonard J. Hoy, pastor of the Gospel 
Tabernacle, March 26; Rey. Raymond 
W. Hibbard, pastor of Centenary Meth- 
odist church, April 2. 

Preachers at the Good Friday serv- 
ice from noon to 3 P. M. will be, Rev. 
Herschel Rogers of the Hebron Baptist 
church, Hebronville; Rev. Russell B. 
Richardson, of the Second Congrega- 
tional church; Rev. Raymond W. Hib- 
bard of Centenary Methodist church 
and Rey. L. Dale Lund of the Imman- 
uel Lutheran church. Others taking 
part will be Rev. Frank W. Friberg of 
the Evangelical Free church; Rev. Shir- 
ley B. Goodwin of All Saints Episcopal 
church; Rev. Carlyle B. Roberts of the 
Advent Christian church; Rev. John E. 
Wood, of Murray Universalist church; 
Rey. Zoe Walters, of the John Wesley 
A. M. E. Zion church and Rev. Frank 
L. Briggs of the Bethany Cong’! church, 
South Attleboro. 


ESSEX UNIVERSALISTS TO 
REBUILD ON HISTORIC SITE 


The members of the Essex, Massachu- 
setts, Universalist Church voted at a 
Parish Meeting held Sunday evening, 
February 23, to rebuild-on the site of 
the old church which was destroyed by 
fire on December 7, 1947. A Building 
Committee was appointed to engage an 
architect and draw up plans for the 
new church immediately. Members of 
the Building Committee are Ellsworth 
‘Brown, Wilbur Woodman, 
Carl Wyeth, Eva Andrews, and Emma 
Payntor. 


Chairman, 
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A JOB FOR EVERYBODY AND 
EVERYBODY ON THE JOB 
AT JOLIET 

Since Dr. Macpherson returned from 
a vacation on the Pacific Coast in Sep- 
tember, the Joliet, Illinois, parish has 
been more active in every department 
than for several years past. He has 
breathed a new breath of confidence 
and ambition into scores of the mem- 
bers, who have accepted his suggested 
slogan, “A Job for Everybody and 
Everybody on the Job,” literally. Every- 
body wants to do something that will 
count for the upbuilding of Universal- 
ism at home and abroad. 


The Church School under the leader- 
ship of John Anderson and Cecil Funk 
is in stronger condition than it has been 
for several years with a record of at- 
tendance that proves the high quality 
of work being done by the teachers. 


The Youth Group has found a sym- 
pathetic and active sponsor in the per- 
son of one of the parents, Maurice 
Burgess who is instilling an enthusiasm 
in the group for the total program of 
Worship, Work, and Play as suggested 
by Headquarters. 

The Men’s Club has also been enlist- 
ed in support of the Youth Group fur- 
nishing seventy-five dollars for a series 
of high class educational films for the 
Recreation hour every Sunday evening. 

The Twenty-Thirty Group made up 
of married and 


unmarried “young 
adults” under forty is sponsoring 
recreational programs for the whole 


church with a high percentage of the 
group in church every Sunday morning. 
Visitors comment on that fact. 


The Women’s Association has out- 
lined a program of service in harmony 
with the Year Book of the Association 
of Universalist Women, and there is a 
consequent increased interest on the part 
of all the women. 


A notable feature of the work with 
young people is in the Junior Choir un- 
der the direction of Mrs. Levon Seron. 
Mrs. Seron’s contribution to these young 
people has brought words of high praise 
from the Directors of Choral work i 
the local High School, who find that Uni- 
versalist young people of Mrs. Seron’s 
group exhibit in choral work a thorough 
grounding in musical appreciation only 
found among those who have had_ per- 
sonal instruction from the best of teach- 
ers. 

Twenty-five people are deeply inter- 
ested, and proving their interest by 
regular attendance, at a course that Dr. 
Macpherson gives on Sunday morning 
at 10:00 o’clock, using Dr. Fosdick’s “A 
Guide to Understanding the Bible,” 

a text. This is not a “spoon-fed” course, 
and members of the class are lending 
active and enthusiastic co-operation. 


Dr. Macpherson began several weeks 
ago preparing for the Northern Illinois 
Dinner Rally for Dr. Cummins on Jan- 
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uary 28. The meeting was a complete 
suecess with representatives from Chi- 
cago, Oak Park, Elgin, Stockton and 
Woodstock and brought out an attend- 
ance of over two hundred people at 
the dinner where Dr. Cummins most 
effectively explained matters of denomi- 
national interest centering in the Unified 
Appeal, proving to our complete satis- 
faction that the Universalist Church is 
very much alive, and that Universalism 
is the answer to world needs. 


Macpherson’s activity in stirring 
community interest in the visit of Ann 
Postma resulted in giving her contacts 
with the High School on Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 4, where she reached over three 
thousand young people in two assem- 
blies, and held the enthusiastic interest 
of everyone present. She also reached 
other thousands over Station WJOL. 
Monday evening, February 3, when she 
and Dr. Macpherson conducted a 
“Forum” dealing with what Youth can 
do in bringing about Peace. Dr. Mac- 
pherson also arranged to have Miss 
Postma address the Joliet Rotary Club 
where she won rapt attention. 


The whole church feels that Dr. Mac- 
pherson is giving the best sermons he 
has preached in his whole career of over 
thirty-five years in Joliet, and hope his 
long pastorate will be crowned with 
several more years of the kind of active 
interest in all our affairs that has en- 
deared him to young and old alike. 


MARLBORO COMPLETES 
SUCCESSFUL YEAR 


At the annual meeting, Harry W. 
Fay was elected Moderator with the 
following officers: Clerk, Louis E. Bur- 
ness; Treasurer, Mabel A. Fernald; Pru- 
dential’ committee, George M. Moore, 
Mrs. George B. Herrick, Mrs. Eva M. 
Coxon; Harry W. Fay and Warren L. 
Miles. Representatives from the church 
to the Marlboro Protestant Board of 
Week Day Religious Education, Rev. 
and Mrs. Arthur M. Soule and Mrs. 
George M. Moore. 


The reports of officers showed all bills 
paid and balances in the treasuries of 
the several organizations of the church. 
Plans are being discussed for construct- 
ing a new roof for the church which is 
greatly in need of repairs. 


Union Lenten services are to be held 


in turn in each of the -six Protestant 
churches. This year our church pro- 
vides speakers for two services, the first 


on March 12th when the speaker is to 
be Rev. Frederick L. Harrison of the 
West Somerville church and on March 
26th Rev. Clinton L. Seott, D. D., the 
State superintendent of our churches 
will bring the message. 

Rev. Arthur M. Soule has just com- 
pleted nine years of service with our 
church. 


Our Library Desk 


By Harold 
Abingdon-Coke 


CONSCIENCE ON STAGE 
rensperger. $2.00. 


bury. 


Among the many books on the use 
the acted drama in the church, “Co 
science on Stage” by Harold Ehrei 
perger is of exceptional value. 


Dr. Ehrensperger writes with the 
thority of wide experience in the fiel 
of drama production and religious educ| 
tion. He had the early stimulus 
George Pierce Baker’s notable Fort 
Seven Workshop at Harvard and |} 
later life is filled with scholastic and a 
ministrative adventures in the two fel 
with which his book is concerned. 

| 


This book is not primarily devoted 
the techniques of production and actin) 
It is a clear exposition of the ce f 
attitudes and disciplines on which av 
effective and sustained use of the acts 
drama by the church depends. | 


It fully answers the complaining que 
tion so frequently heard: “Why is n 
the acted drama an integral part of i 
program of my church?” It shows plai: 
ly, with illustrative example, how tl 
acted drama may become a legitimal 
and permanently organized force in 4 
teaching of religion. 


Those who seek in church dran 
merely a source of amusement aii 
money-making, or who make ‘profar 
the high art of drama by dawdling wi 
the rece writer trash of play catalogue 
will find no encouragement in this bes) 


Those who are genuinely in earnest — 
their desire to use good drama effe 
tively and continuously in the churc 
program will find here the basie ph: 
osophy that must be accepted in respe 
to drama and its relation to religiov 
education; they will find a detailed ple 
for the necessary producing organiz. 
tion, the directions for the study « 
production techniques and the develo 
ment of skills under a wise division « 
labor. 


The extended bibhography found 
the appendices, includes essential bool 
on the history and production of dram 
lists of plays for study, and a careful 
selected list of “conscience catchin; 
drama particularly suitable for chure 
use. 


The book should be read by all wl 
are ready to recognize the drama as 
fine art, and who, through diligent stuc 
and sacrificial expenditure of time ar 
labor, are anxious to give it a wortl 
place in the regular program of 
church, and, through the church, to i 
crease its inherent power to serve #] 
higher ends of life. 


Mies 
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Epson R. 


Obituaries 


DR. LOUIE SMITH 


Dr. Louie Smith, for many years a dis- 
tinguished and faithful member of the Urbana 


Universalist Church, died at his home the 


afternoon of January 30. 


Dr. Smith was born at Crystal Lake, Illi- 
nois, the son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles Watson 
Smith. He was educated at the University 
of Illinois (B.S. 1897, M.S. 1899) and at the 
University of Halle, Germany, where he re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree in 1907. For the 
greater part of his life he was on the faculty 
of the University of Illinois, as Assistant 
Chemist, Chief Assistant Chemist, Professor 
of Plant Breeding, and finally as acting head 
of the agronomy department. From 1920 
until his retirement in 1940 he was Chief in 
Charge of Publications. 

“Uncle Louie” as he was known to his 
many friends, was also a distinguished and 
faithful churchmen; being a member of the 
Urbana Universalist Church for nearly half 
a century. He was Clerk of the parish from 
1908 to 1917, and a member of the Board 
of Trustees from 1917 to 1940 when he re- 
signed for reasons of health. During a great 
part of this time he also served as Moderator 
of the parish. His farm home was the center 
of a great deal of the social life of the parish, 
as he delighted in entertaining all groups from 
the children of the Church School to the 
official board and their families. For many 
years he played the mellophone in the Church 
School orchestra; and was invariably in his 
pew on a Sunday morning unless prevented 
by illness or absence from the community. 

On June 18, 1914, Uncle Louie married 
Bessie Irene Morgan, who survives him, in 
what was the first wedding to be performed 
in the present church building. From that 
time on the church has been continually con- 
secrated by thei presence. 

Funeral. services were held at the church 
at three o’clock, February 1, with Dr. Ellis 
Pierce officiating. Burial was at the Mt. 
Hope Cemetery in Urbana. 


ISABEL PIERCE 


Mrs. Isabel Pierce, 83—widow of Eliph- 
alet Pierce died at her home in Central 
Falls, Monday, January 20, after a long 
illness. A native of Canterbury, Connecti- 
cut, she resided for many years in Valley 
Falls and Central Falls. Mrs. Pierce was 
a faithful member of the Valley Falls Uni- 
versalist Church. She leaves three daugh- 
ters and one son. The funeral was held 
Wednesday, January 22, and was conducted 
by Dr. W. E. Dentinger, pastor of the church 
here. 


PERSONAL 


The Rev. Walter E. Kellison, minis- 
ter of the First Universalist Church of 
Caribou, Maine, called at Headquarters 


February 3. Mr. Kellison came to 
Boston to attend the New England 


Regional American Christian Palestine 
Committee. 


March 1, 1947 


FERRY BEACH DATES. SUMMER INSTITUTES. 1947 
The Institute Committee announces the following dates for summer 
stitutes at Ferry Beach: 
Universalist Youth Fellowship 
Junior High Camp 


Religious Education Institute 
Churchmanship 


Institute of International Relations 


Family Fellowship Week 


MIDWEEK LENTEN 
SERVICES AT MALDEN 

The First Parish in Malden (Massa- 
chusetts), Universalist, announces its 
sixth annual series of Lenten services 
Wednesday evenings at 7:45. 

The Association of Universalist 
Women held its Dedication Service Ash 
Wednesday evening with the Reverend 
Emily Barlow Spencer as the: preacher. 

On February 26 the Reverend Ells- 
worth C. Reamon, D. D. of Syracuse, 
New York, was the preacher; on March 
5 the Reverend Garfield Morgan, min- 
ister of Central Congregational Church 
of Lynn, will preach; on March 12 the 
Very Reverend Edwin J. van Etten, 
Dean of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Boston: 
and on March 19 the Reverend Emory 
S. Bucke, editor of Zions Herald. On 
March 26 a musical service will be pre- 
sented by the Greater Boston Guild of 


29—July 12 
12—July 26 
26—Aug. 2 
9—Aug. 
9—Aug. 
16—Aug. 2 


June 
July 
July 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


Organists and Directors, a union of high 
class negro choirs, Elwyn Barrow con- 
ductor. Palm Sunday afternoon the 
church choir will be assisted by the Uni- 
versalist Choral Club and the senior 
choir of Centre Methodist Church in 
the presentation of The Seven Last 
Words of Christ, directed by Edward L. 
MacArthur. A service of Holy Commu- 
pion and reception of members will 
mark Maundy Thursday. 


DR. BOSWORTH RESIGNS 
AS YOUTH DIRECTOR 

Dr. Roger D. Bosworth, Director of 
Youth Activities for the Universalist 
Church of America, has resigned his 
post, effective March 1. He has served 
in this position since July, 1945. Dr. 
Bosworth is now giving all of his time 
as a lecturer for the American Palestine 
Committee. 


Using Our Spiritual Resources 


M MEDITATIONS 1947 ry 
pe ‘ 


“ ‘Tsing Our Spiritual Resources’ 


Lenten 
Meditations 
1947 


Roger F. Etz 


is designed to suggest some of the im- 


plications of our faith for practical living in these troubled times. It is the 


message I would like to give to worried and harassed souls. 
is too sure about many things in the immediate or distant future. 


None of us 
Of one 


thing we can be sure, that spiritual strength is ours if we will only use it.” 


eB 


PRICES 


single copies 10 cents 


1—10 copies 7 cents 


11—99 copies 61% cents 


100 and over 6 cents 
Plus Postage 
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PULPIT AND CHOIR 


KIND 
WRITE FOR mIHE BESTOF THEIR 


£) 


AY Nal 
BENT LG Cems 


7 We36 ST NEW YORK 18, NY 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate means, 
The 


Union is within easy access of all parts 


both business women and students. 


of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, in- 
cluding light and heat. 


For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas, 
Acting Superintendent 

256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a_ beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and 
girls working together under normal 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the High 
School and Junior College levels. 

Intensive review courses in prepara- 
tion for college entrance requirements 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion Design, Medical 
Assistant, Medical Secretarial, Home 
Economics and Liberal Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


WRITE YOUR FRIENDS 
on Cards with pictures of 
YOUR OWN house, 


gar- 
den or other subject. 


Samples 10c, credited on 
order. 


TIFFT 
161 Tifft Road, Dover, New Hampshire 


UNIVERSALISM SPEAKS 
Radio Series Number Three 
WMEX 
1510 ke 
Monday Evenings at 8:15 o’clock 
* 


Universalist Pioneers 
Builders of Democratic Faith 


March 38—Dr. Roger D. Bosworth 
Boston 
10—Rey. Gilbert A. Potter, 
Fitchburg 
17—Dr. Wm. Wallace Rose, 
Lynn 
94—Rey. Charles A. Wyman, 
Boston 
31—Prof. Alfred §. Cole, 


Tufts College. 
* 


Sponsored by the Universalist Club 
of Boston, Massachusetts Universal- 
ist Convention. 

“Ten—Ten” 


LENTEN SCHOOL FOR 
CHURCHMANSHIP SPONSORED 
BY MASSACHUSETTS 
UNIVERSALISTS 


A school for churchmanship, the 
First Annual Lenten Meetings, spon- 
sored by the Massachusetts Universal- 
ist Convention is being held in the 
First Universalist Church of Cambridge 
from February 25 through March 25. 
Each week, the session opens at 7:45 
P. M. with a discussion class on, “The 
Philosophy and Faith of Universal- 
ism,” led by the state superintendent, 
Dr. Clinton Lee Scott. Following this 
hour, chapel services will be led by the 
following; Edmund W. Beal, Donald C. 
MacMillan, Flmt M. Bissell, Leslie C. 
Nichols, and Arnold S. Simonetti. Dis- 
cussion classes on “Church Efficiency,” 
follow from 8:45 to 9:30. They are Feb- 
ruary 25, “Church Records,’ John E. 
Wood; March 4, “Church Property,” 
Cyrus F. Springall; March 11, “Church 
Organization,” Frederick L. Harrison; 
Mareh 18, “Church Administration,” 
Robert Cummins; March 25, “Church 
Program,’ A. Edwin Grimes. 


NEW RECRUIT FOR 
LIBERALISM 


Mr. and Mrs. Heber Robinson, pas- 
tor of the Universalist Church in North 
Olmsted, Ohio, announce the birth of a 
daughter, Katherine Claire, on Decem- 
ber 29, 1946. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Carl H. Olson of our Minneapolis 
Universalist Church has been invited to 
deliver the Pi Phi Epsilon honors ad- 
dress at Macalaster College on March 
18. Dr. Olson was recently elected 
president of .the Minneapolis Family 
and Children’s Service, largest private 
welfare agency in the city. 


THE 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Affiliated with the Pacific School 
of Religion 
Adjoining the Berkeley campus of 
the University of California 
The Pacific center for Unitarian and 
Universalist Theological Training 


For information write 


The Rey. Edward Whitefield Ohrenstein 
2441 Le Conte Ave., Berkeley 4, Calif. 


| 
| 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY. 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 


Freedom and Fellowship | 


Write for information 


DEAN J, M. ATWOOD 
CANTONAN =e 


| 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning ; 
in New England | 
| 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


ES eT 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADEI 


Lowell Institute 


Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


The Individual And 
His Religion 


Mar. 17—Origins of the Religious Quest. 


Mar. 24—The Religion of Youth, Mar. 81 
—The Religion of Maturity. Apr. 7— 
Conscience and Mental Health. Apr. 14 
—Content and Doubt, Apr. 21—Intent 
and Faith. 


GORDON W. ALLPORT, Ph.D. 
Professor of Psychology, 
Harvard University 


On Monday Afternoons 
At 2:30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required 


BRIDGEPORT IMPROVES 
ORGANIZATION 


On Monday evening, January 20, the 
One Hundred and Third Annual Meet- 
ing of the Society of the First Univer- 
salist Church of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
was held. The report of the Finance 
Clerk showed all bills paid and a cash 
balance of seven hundred dollars. An 
encouraging report was presented by the 
Chairman of the Religious Education 
Committee, Mrs. Wanna S. Thorndike. 
In this report, Mrs. Thorndike pointed 
out the growth of the Church School 
from nine pupils in 1945 to a present 
total of twenty-one pupils. The minis- 
ter’s report carried a recommendation 
that a Social Action and Literature 
Committee, a Membership and Attend- 
ance Committee, and a Planning Coun- 
cil, be adopted. These recommendations 
were unanimously adopted. Already the 
Membership and Attendance Committee 
has begun to function holding its first 
meeting soon after the annual meeting. 
The coming Lenten period has been set 
aside to be designated as “Go to 
Church” time. A Roll Call Supper will 
be held on Friday night, March 28. 

When the budget was presented for 
the current year Arthur Litchfield 
moved that the minister be asked to 
return for another year with an increase 


m salary. This was unanimously ac- 
cepted. The following officers were 
elected: 


Arthur K. Litchfield, Moderator; Wil- 
son B. Schwartz, Treasurer; Wanna 5S. 
Thorndike, Clerk; Albert M. Voorhees 
and Alice C. Barratt, Trustees, for three 
years. 


WORLDOVER EDITOR TO 
DIRECT PUERTO RICO 
RESEARCH CENTER 

Clarence Senior, Contributing Editor 
of Worldover Press, will succeed Rex- 
ford Guy Tugwell on March 31 as di- 
rector of the University of Puerto 
Rico’s Social Science Research Center. 


(WP). 
March 1, 1947 


INSTALLATION 
DONALD W. LAWSON was installed 


as minister of the Pullman Memorial 
Universalist Church, Albion, New York, 
Sunday evening, February 9. Dr. Myles 
W. Rodehaver, assistant professor of 
sociology, University of Rochester 
opened the service with an Invocation 
and read the Scripture. The Sermon 
was preached by the State Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Fred C. Leining. 

Francis A. Sturges, Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees performed the 
Act of Installation which was followed 
by prayer offered by Dr. Rodehaver. 
Dr. Leining then gave the Charge to 
the minister and to the congregation 
and a welcome to the Universalist Fel- 
lowship of New York. The Welcome 
to the Community was expressed by 
the Rev. James H. Buikema, President 
of the Albion Ministers’ Association and 
minister of the local Methodist Church. 


Following the Benediction by the 
Rev. Donald W. Lawson, an informal 
reception was held in the church par- 
lors for Mr. and Mrs. Lawson. 


WEST SOMERVILLE, 
MASSACHUSETTS, BACKS 
UNIFIED APPEAL ONE 
HUNDRED PER CENT 


The following statement by the min- 
ister, Frederick L. Harrison, tells the 
story of how West Somerville, a small 
parish, supports the Universalist Uni- 
fied Appeal one hundred per cent. 

“We have agreed to pool all our 
requests for money in a manner not un- 
like the Unified Appeal itself. We es- 
timated our needs, prepared a_tenta- 
tive budget and put on an intensive 
Every Member Canvass, an important 
part of which was that we promised 
our people not to make any further 
financial appeals of any kind and asked 
them to include in their pledge all their 
giving. On this basis, we have in- 
creased our pledges one hundred per 
cent, although we did not meet our full 
goal and have had to cut our expenses. 
At the annual meeting three weeks ago, 
we adopted a balanced budget, the first 
in the history of the church. 

“With this background, let me say 
that we have included in the budget 
$164.43 for the Unified Appeal which 
is the full quota assigned to us. I am 
confident that it will be paid in full. 
TI cannot make a pledge on behalf of the 
church, but I shall ask our Board of 
Management to do so at the next meet- 
ing and, if possible, to make a partial 
payment at that time. 

“The Unified~ Appeal literature was 
mailed to every home in the parish, 
and I try to make our people conscious 
of the program and needs of our larger 
church. ‘This, we shall continue to do 
so that they understand why we give 
and for what the money is used.” 
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ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EuGrENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


REMEMBER THE UNIVERSALIST 
PUBLISHING HOUSE IN YOUR 
WILL and perpetuate your support of 
this vital servant of Universalism. 

A bequest in your will to the Univer- 
salist Publishing House becomes a last- 
ing, living memorial to you and your 
dear ones as you direct. 

“TI give and bequeath to the Univer- 
salist PublishingHouse, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts the sum of 


Write to the Reverend Charles A. 
Wyman, Treasurer, for any further in- 
formation you desire. 


PERSONAL 


Dr. Ellis Pierce, pastor of our church 
in Urbana, gave the Invocation and 
Benediction at the combined Bacca- 
laureate-Commencement exercises of the 
Jniversity of Illinois, February 2. It 
is a matter of gratification that the new 
President of the University, Dr George 
Dinsmore Stoddard, should have chosen 
our church to furnish the religious por- 
tion of his first commencement at the 
University. 


PULPIT BIBLES FREE 

Helen C. Parker, of 92 Fort Greene 
Place, Brooklyn 17, New York, re- 
ports that she has two large Bibles, 
suitable for use in Church or Sunday 
School which she will be glad to give 


to any organization that is in need 
of a pulpit Bible. Please send re- 
quest to Miss Parker with directions 
for shipment. 


Notices 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Rescinded the action taken September 19, 
1946 in accepting the transfer of A. Edwin 
Grimes, licentiate, from the Massachusetts 
jurisdiction under Article III, Section 2 be- 
cause this Article and Section refers to 
clergymen and not licentiates. 
Estuer A, Ricwarpson, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Frank W. Balcomb. Lay license for 
three years renewed. 
“Donald W. Lawson transferred to New 
York. 
Cart A. Hempsy, Secretary 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Feb. 4, 1947 . . . Received on Transfer 
from Massachusetts Convention, Rev. Rol- 
jand E. Wolfe. 
Sranutey C. Srauu, Secretary 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 
Letter of License for Ordained Clergyman 
for one year from December 26, 1946 granted 
to Harry Lee Woodward, Youngstown, 
‘Ohio. 
Srantey C. Srauy, Secretary 


ILLINOIS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. Leslie J. Tuck transferred to Iowa 
February 14, 1947. 
Merton L. Axprince, Sec’y. 


VERMONT-QUEBEC 
UNIVERSALIST-UNITARIAN 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Among recent actions of the Vermont- 
Quebec  Universalist-Unitarian Fellowship 
Committee are the following: 

Transfer of Dr. Howard and Rey. Doro- 
thy Spoerl to Massachusetts. 

Transfer of Rey. James Hutchinson to 
Massachusetts. 

Letter of license to preach for one year, 
issued to Mr. Mounir Saadah of Woodstock. 

Currrorp R. Srerson, Chairman 


MARCH MEETING UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 

The Universalist Women’s Alliance of 
Boston and vicinity will meet at Bethany 
Union, 256 Newbury: Street, Boston, at 
eleven o'clock, March 21, for its regular 
meeting. 

Following the business meeting, there will 
be a talk on, “Alcoholics Anonymous.” 

Luncheon reservations should be made on 
or before March 17 by calling Mrs. Dumas, 
Commonwealth 0240. “Roll Call,’ will fol- 
low luncheon. 

Anniz L. Rusawortu, Secretary 


Crackling 


“Pay your taxes with a smile.” 
“T should love to, but they imsist on 
cash.” | 
. | 
The boss looked up wearily as an-| 
other employee approached him on the 
day before the ball game. 
“All right—I suppose your grand+ 
mother’s being buried tomorrow, too?’} 
The office boy grinned. “No, sir 
She’s making her first parachute jump.’! 


} 


Judge: “You are accused of stealing 
a chicken. Anything to say?” 

Prisoner: “Just took it for a lark, sir.” 

Judge: “No resemblance whatever 
Ten days.” 


; 


| 
| 
| 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY | 
COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS | 
The Committee on Resolutions for 
the 1947 General Assembly Session ‘I 
as follows: Dr. Myles W. Rodehaver. 
Rochester, New York, Chairman. a | 
Mason McGinness, Lowell, Mass. Rey} 
Wallace G. Fiske, Haverhill, Mass. Mrs | 
Laura Hersey, New York City. Mr) 
Holbrook Mulford, Oak Park, Ill. Dean} 
A. JT. Spanton, Akron, Ohio. Rey 
Joseph W. Beach, Worcester, Mass. 
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THE WAY 


E. Stanley Jones 


Here is the way for everything, 
evetywhere and in every circum- 
stance, presented in a simple, 
beautiful, prayerful manner, It 
leads on and up, slowly, firmly, 
until the reader emerges into the 
knowledge of total Christian life. 
It is fine reading both from a liter- 
ary and spiritual point of view. $1 


RACISM: A WORLD ISSUE 
Edmund D. Soper 


Against a clear historical background this book presents 
the issues at stake in the world, and the reasons for racial 
prejudice. It shows how racism has affected, and is still af- 
fecting, the economic, religious, and political phases of 
life today. Several years of group research and study form 
the background for this clear and cogent presentation. 


$2.50 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF WAR AND PEACE 
Albert C. Knudson 


Dr. Knudson deals with man’s rationalization for war, its 
causes, and the now systematic modern struggle for world 
peace. He traces peace movements through the ages, and 
analyzes today’s peace plans in the light of future security. 
This is a basic and thorough guide to a problem about 
which concern has become deep and widespread. 


PREACH THE WORD 
Roy L. Smith 


With vivid portraits of prophets, 
scholars, apostles, and revealing 
sketches of their historical back- 
grounds the author brings to the 
present day preacher the knowl- 
edge of the Word that must be 
preached. From the lives of such 
great men of the past, the minister 
will find renewed inspiration. Dr. 
Smith is a skilled story-teller and 
a noted preacher. Ready April 28. 


$1 


LIVING MEMORIALS 
J. Randolph Sasnett 


Here is a constructive memorial policy adaptable to the 
small or large church, to the limited or liberal income. 
The program may fittingly be accorded the living as well 
as the dead. It shows pastors how to channel the deep 
human desire to give permanence to precious associations. 


$2.50 
WHERE THE NEW WORLD BEGINS 


James Reid 


The author is one of the home-front heroes of the last war, 
having been bombed out of his parish on the channel coast 
of England. Here he proclaims the ideals, the motives, and 
the desires that are essential to both personal and world 
renewal, It is truly a guide to inspirational living. 
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